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Call in your charter 17-issue subscription today and you’ll receive as 
your first tri-weekly issue our cover story on 20RITA and the Sirens of 
Surrender Cinema (shown left). Plus as our free gift to new charter sub- 
scribers, you'll get a free tape of KILLER EYE, the erotic horror opus from 
Full Moon Video, with a box personally autographed by Surrender Cinema 
star Jacqueline Lovell! A 1 7 issue charter subscription is just $65. (Charter 
subscriptions are for new subscribers only). If you are a current or lapsed 
subscriber, you can still take advantage of this special offer by renewing or 
extending your subscription for 34 more issues (see coupon on page 61), 
with issues now published every three weeksi 

You won't want to miss our next exciting issue with a look at sizzling 
cover girl Shauna O'Brien, starring In 
ZORITA, plus a profile and alluring pictorial 
of Vanessa Blair, her sword-wielding co- 
star. Plus profiles and pictorials on Surren- 
der Sirens Kara Styler and Brandi Davis, 
with a look behind-the-scenes of Surren- 
der, producing the finest in softcore horror, 
fantasy and science fiction entertainment. 

And also in the same issue, a preview of IN 
CROWD, a SCREAM horror wannabe with 
interviews featuring Its teen cast, including 
Erinn Bartlett, Lori Heuring, Kate Town and 
Kim Murphy. Plus a look at READY TO 
RUMBLE, a wrestling flick starring Rose 
McGowan and the Nilro Girls, and morel 
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VOLUME 8 NUMBER 15 


The Luscious Ladies of Horror, Fautasy & Scieuce Fiction 


Good evening. I'm seated on the 
elevated back porch of a century-old 
"haunted" house somewhere in Green- 
spring Valley, Maryland. It's nestled deep 
In the shadows of a wilderness that's 
within close proximity to Burkittsvilie, the 
site of THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT. 
Supposedly, somewhere to the west of 
the house. Artisan personnel are 
scouting locations for the BLAIR WITCH 
sequel (cost: $7 million. That's right, over 
140x the budget of the original). And 
north of the house, literally a stone's 
throw away, a crew Is shooting SLEEPY 
HOLLOW HIGH (“It's SCREAM meets 
DAWSON'S CREEK!"). It'S shot on film. 
It's cast with an ensemble of disci- 
plined actors who have developed a 
tolerance for freezing temperatures and 
post-midnight shoots. It's directed not by 
neophytes but experienced filmmakers 
who have declined to negotiate with any 
further shot-on-video venues. And it's 
budget, admits the 30-year-old producer, 
“is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the first BLAIR WITCH movie. Maybe 
even lower. You don’t need lots of bucks 
to breathe life into a good script. Earlier 
this year, ANNA AND THE KING — this 
S75 million extravagance with Jodie 
Foster — debuted to lukewarm reviews 
and it tanked at the boxoffice. I was 
weaned on low-budgets: the '62 version 
of CARNIVAL OF SOULS, the '88 
version of THE VANISHING, the original 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD— not that 
30th anniversary piece of amateur crap — 
and EVIL DEAD. They were shot for next 
to nothing, but the filmmakers' enthu- 
siasm was so unrestrained, so conta- 
gious. It's not about $20 million salaries 
for actors & expensive special effects: 
filmmaking is simply about light and 
shadow. And, with our budget, we can 
afford to experiment with women’s roles." 
Hence, we're previewing a couple of 
tilms— AMAZON WARRIOR and CRIM- 
SON NIGHTS— both fueled more on 
panache than profiteering. Adhering to 
policy, we'll cover corporate power- 
broking & poverty row. Who will survive? 

A sake for me, a Diet Pepsi for Jenny. 
See you In 3 weeks. 

Bill George 






4 THE "IN CROWD”: JUST ANOTHER SCREAM? 

WII this Skin crawler apply a grappling hook to cliches? Mary Lambert (PET 
SEMATARY I & II) directs a cast of beautiful Ingenues In a saga that resists 
identification as a slasher (dead teenager) movie. /Article by Mitch Persons 

6 THE MAKING OF “THE CROW: SALVATION” 

Mutilation, vaporization and pyrotechnicaJ pageantry. But never mind the car- 
nage: director Bharat Narulll Insists the latest CROW film, produced for $1 2 
million, is not a sequel but “a strong love story. "/Art/c/e by Michael Beeler 

8 Kirsten dunst: “the crow: salvation” 

Dunst, who twice bested Christina Ricci for competitive parts, is aiming for 
mature roles. The actress (DICK, SMALL SOLDIERS) discusses her youth, 
cyberspace, a female Crow & "heavy duty stuff. “/ Article by Michael Beeler 

1 6 “CAVEWOMAN”: way BEYOND BEDROCK. 

A combination of Little Annie Fanny, Fay Wray & prehistoric pulchritude, 
this comic book — developed by Budd Root — evokes a legion of Hollywood 
cavewomen (Raquel Welch, Victoria Vetri, et ai ). ! Article by Sand! Weiss 

38 VAMPIRES, FEMMES AND FETISHISM 

Persephone, fetish model and self-professed "sensual vampire," probes 
into femmes fatales, the dark side of the Internet, punk, goth, Elivira, Vam- 
pira, kink, costumes, shoes, sexuality and Santo. I Article by James Uisinl 

40 Aaliyah and jet li on viscera & vamps 

The singer& Hong Kong's superstar discuss their liaison in ROMEO MUST 
DIE, an actioh-packed epic. "I love horror films," enthuses Aaliyah, making 
her movie debut. "I really want to play a vampire ." ! Article by Craig Reid 

44 Jennifer ashley: drive-in diva (istos) 

CHAINED HEAT, HORROR PLANET, THE POM POM GIRLS, TERROR 
CIRCUS. Ashley, who tested for a stellar role in AMERICAN GRAFFITI, 
(sometimes) remembers her B-film sovereignty. / Article by Sara Barrett 

48 J.J. ROGERS: VIDEO VALEDICTORIAN 2000 

A graduate of SORORITY VAMPIRES, she gives voice to SLIDERS. Ad- 
hering to a genre nurtured by Sybil Danning and Julie Strain, Ms. Rogers 
embodies XENA homage (low budget, L.A. -style). /Article by Jake Woods 

54 THE MAKING OF “AMAZON WARRIOR” 

Denied corporate revenue, L.A. rebels tailor their commerce — THINGS 1 & 

II and a certain sword ‘n’ sorcery saga— for no-budgets: “It's all about how 
creative you get when something goes mortg.'' I Article by John Thonen 

56 THE MAKING OF “CRIMSON NIGHTS” 

“I just wanted something new. I wanted to do another vampire film, but one 
with a stronger erotic edge.’ New York filmmaker Jeffrey Arsenault 8i Hun- 
garian model Andrea Biro draw a blood bath. / Article by Dan Scapperotti 

5 Fatale attractions 
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WILL THIS SCARY PIC APPLY A 
GRAPPLING HOOK TO CLICHES? 


By Mitch Persons 


Erinn Bartlett & Jay R. Ferguson are among the IN CROWD. Who will survive? 
Ms. Bartlett is currently co-starring with Alyssa Milano in BUYING THE COW. 


It’s all a facade: IN CROWD 
initially camouflages itself as 
just another “dead teenager”/ 
hooded-killer flick. A posh 
East Coast country club’s 
newly enrolled femme be- 
gins to suspect there are 
dark secrets hiding beneath 
the gaiety and the clinked 
margarita glasses. And it 
turns out, of course, she is 
dead-on; one or all of the in 
crowd will do anything to 
prevent those skeletons 
from becoming public. Mur- 
der is definitely one option. 
Hmmm... sound familiar? 

“If you mean that IN 
CROWD is like SCREAM or 
I KNOW WHAT YOU DID 
LAST SUMMER..well, no, it 
isn’t,” says Laurie Fortier, 
who plays one of the elitists. 
“Basically, it’s about this 
group of kids who come from 
very wealthy, upper middle- 
class backgrounds, and 
they’re all sons and 
daughters of wealthy peo- 
ple and they’re all beauti- 
ful. They’re the in-crowd, 
and pretty much any- 
thing they do goes with- 
out consequence, and 
they’re just pretty de- 
bauched. 

‘The story begins when 
this girl, Adrien Williams 
[Lori Heurmg], is released 
from a mental institution. 
As part of her probation, 
she is allowed to work at 
the country club where 
she encounters a group of 
kids and there’s a leader 


of the group called Brittany 
Foster [Susan Ward], who is 
the wealthiest of all of them. 
She sort of takes an interest 
in Adrien, and lures her into 
the group. 

‘TN CROWD is not as in- 
your-face as SCREAM and I 
KNOW WHAT YOU DID 
LAST SUMMER. And there 
is no scary monster and no 
hooded avenger running 
around with a grappling 
hook. There is, however, a 
constant, lingering feeling 
that something is just not 
right. You might say that IN 
CROWD is a combination 
thriller and psychological 
mystery. Throughout the 
film, you are trying to figure 
out which one of the girls of 
the In Crowd — if it is one of 
the girls — is responsible for 
the mayhem. But the hor- 
ror, unlike that in the so- 
called ‘slasher’ films, comes 


in very subtle ways.” 

Fortier, who was fea- 
tured in DEAN QUIXOTE, 
TO GILLIAN ON HER 
37TH BIRTHDAY and the 
TV sitcom BOY MEETS 
WORLD, keeps a lock on 
whomever-dun-it, but is 
very candid about her own 
character; “I play a girl 
named Kelly. She’s the most 
independent of the crowd. 
She is slightly tomboyish, 
always going off sailing in 
her little boat, always busy 
with some kind of physical 
activity. There is also a bit 
of a lesbian overtone as Kel- 
ly has sort of this crush on 
Brittany, which is kind of 


returned — and when Adrien 
comes onto the scene, Kelly 
is obviously pissed off and 
saddened by it. Of course, 
the first person you suspect 
of all the ghoulishness is 
Kelly, because she has such 
a strong motive hut, as the 
story unfolds, it turns out 
that Kelly is actually a very 
vulnerable person who just 
knows too much. What that 
‘much’ is, I’m not going to 
reveal, but let’s just say 
there are some surprises 
due.” 

IN CROWD is directed by 
Mary Lambert whose films 
oscillate from cheerfully 
subversive (PET SEMA- 
TARY) to experimental 
(SIESTA) to derivative 
(PET SEMATARY II). 

The aforementioned 
Susan Ward, who plays 
Brittany Foster, co- 
starred with Keri Russell 
on a short-lived TV series, 
MALIBU SHORES (’96). 
The cast also includes 
Erinn Bartlett, Tess 
Harper (TENDER MER- 
CIES), Katharine Towne 
and Kim Murphy (CAMP- 
FIRE TALES). 

Warner Bros, is debut- 
ing the film during this 
year’s Spring Break. □ 
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By Dan Scapperotti 

•Jennifer Lopez (5:11) plays 
a child therapist In New Line's 
THE CELL. A serial killer lies co- 
matose while authorities race 
against time to locate his latest 
victim — if she’s still alive. Lopez 
utilizes an experimental program 
to penetrate the twisted psyche 
of the killer; she risks exploration 
of perilous territory to recover 
his prey. Vince Vaughn co-stars 
as an FBI agent. The rest of the 
cast includes Vincent D’Onofrio, 
Marianne Jean-Baptlste and Dy- 
lan Baker. The studio promises 
'ground breaking special ef- 
fects." 

• Scl-fi sirens Barbara 
Crampton (RE-ANIMATOR, 1:1 
& 8:7) and Kari Wuhrer (SLID- 
ERS, 5:8) star in THY NEIGH- 
BOR'S WIFE, which director Jim 
Wynorski describes as "a thriller, 
with jazz, about outer space. It's 
also about a femme fatale who 
Infiltrates herself into a family 
and seduces everybody.” The 
movie reunited Wynorski with 
Crampton, who previously 
worked together in CHOPPING 
MALL (1986). “Barbara is still a 
doli," sighs Wynorski, “—and she 
looks grrreat in a steamy hot tub." 

• Australian actress-model 
Gabrtelle Fitzpatrick, best known to 
U.S. audiences as Naomi Reynolds 
on NYPD BLUE, stars alongside 
Peter Firth and Charlie O'Connell in 
THE MAGICIAN, a two-hour film for 
UPN. Every 1,000 years, the future 
of the Earth depends on the out- 
come of a titanic battle between the 
forces of good and evil. O'Connell 
plays Michael Devane, a street ma- 
gician who Is recruited to be the hu- 
man race's savior. Taken under the 
wing of the previous millennium's 
magician. Devane — propping for 
the big brawl — faces serious con- 
tretemps: it seems his sister Elly, 
played by Fitzpatrick, has been 
“persuaded” to ally with the evil 
forces. Talk about a family feud. 

• It was a grueling two weeks 
for gorgeous Kim Dawson: to wrap- 
up the first 12 episodes of BED- 
TIME STORIES, scheduled for 
broadcast on Showtime, the bomb- 
shell had to rip through 30 pages of 
script per day. Dawson stars in the 
TV series, a very loose adaptation 
of Luis Bunuel's BELLE OE JOUR, 
a 1967 classic starring Catherine 
Deneuve as a housefrau who liber- 
ates hereetf from sexual repression 
and bourgeois domesticity by expe- 
riencing the lifestyle of a hooker. 




Kinky {“Is it a dream?") sex ensues. 

The prime time Belle, played by 
Dawson, encourages "problem"- 
plagued friends and strangers to 
park themselves at her little brown- 
stone for some therapeutic fan- 
tasies. “You know what kind of 
problems," Dawson said with a 
wink. "Whatever the problem is, I 
try create the situation which will re- 
solve it for them. I'm just so good I 
can make it happen. In First Love, 
the pilot episode, Judd Casey plays 
my long lost love who I haven't 
seen in years. He doesn't know 
who I am when he comes back to 
me looking to fulfill his fantasy— 
which is to find me. That's when I 
decide I want to make everybody's 
fantasies come true because I had 
such good luck with my own.” 

A bevy of B-movie babes, all of 
whom drop a beef on Belle, in- 
cludes Nikki Fritz (ATTACK OF 
THE 60-FOOT CENTERFOLD), 
who admits to marital problems In 
the Another Woman episode. 
Samantha Phillips, the PHANTASM 
II femme, confesses an Indulgence 
for infidelity in Libel. And Griffin 
Drew (DINOSAUR VALLEY GIRLS) 
plays Truth or Dare. "Griffin comes 
to see me because she doesn't 
have the life she thinks she wants," 
explains Dawson. “She keeps 
dreaming about this guy from her 


past. I find him and she dares me to 
make sure they have a happy life 
together but it ends up that, after 
being united, they don't really like 
each other," 

•Jackie Chan, take a hike! Here 
comes Jeanne Chinn, An expert in 
Jeet Kune Do, the San Francisco- 
born Chinn stars as Lucy Chang, 
one of the elite Hong Kong Special 
Forces, in CODE NAME; PHOENIX, 
When a Chinese pharmaceutical 
company develops a youth serum, 
the stability of the world Is threat- 
ened and Chang Is dispatched to 
destroy the drug. The mission fails 
and Chang runs up against a sinis- 
ter American conglomerate that’s 
developing its own concoction. 
Chinn performed most of her own 
stunts in the futuristic actioner. 

• Let's take a journey to an 
epoch of time bereft of political cor- 
rection. Image Entertainment and 
Something Weird Cinema have ne- 
gotiated DVD distribution of a “gore 
trilogy' developed by director Her- 
schell Gordon Lewis and producer 
David M. Friedman. The three disks 
include BLOOD FEAST (1963), 
TWO THOUSAND MANIACS ('64), 
and COLOR ME BLOOD RED ('65). 
BLOOD FEAST, the story of an 
Egyptian caterer who's cookin' 
cuties in the kitchen, introduced 
Playboy Playmate of the Year Con- 


nie Mason to the screen. Critic 
Richard Taylor gauged Mason’s 
debut as a pretty dubious intro- 
duction (“She’s horrendous! If 
ever there was an award for the 
worst horror film of all time, then 
this would win hands down.”). 
Frledman became acquainted 
with Mason at a Playboy Club, 
where she was working as a 
bunny. The bubbly blonde was 
recently pegged #57 in Playboy’s 
survey of Top 100 Playmates. 
"She couldn't act," Friedman ad- 
mitted, “but she was a beautiful 
girl. She still looks like a million 
dollars," But her BLOOD FEAST 
salary was a pattry $175.00: pro- 
duced for $24,500, the film 
grossed $4 million. 

Mason returned for the pair’s 
second gore fest, TWO THOU- 
SAND MANIACS, which was in- 
spired by Lerner & Loewe's mu- 
sical play, Biigadoon\ The ghosts 
of a Southern town, pillaged by 
Yankees a century ago, cele- 
brate the centennial by dismem- 
bering Northern tourists. Hey, 
you know that you're a redneck if 
the film's theme song — "Oooooo 
-eeeeee, oh the South's gonna 
rise again"— prompts you to or- 
ganize a square dance. 

A crazy artist adds human blood 
to his palette in COLOR ME 
BLOOD RED: he applies the red 
pigment to his paintings. Naturally, 
pretty models turn into involuntary 
donors. Best line: "They say Gau- 
guin was obnoxious, too!" 

Each disk's venue includes orig- 
inal trailers and extensive galleries 
of exploitation art. “BLOOD FEAST 
has 43 minutes of rare outtakes," 
said Something Weird honcho Mike 
continued on page 60 
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Created by James O’Barr, 
The Crow returns from the 
dead to balance the scales of 
justice. He’s meting-out more 
carnage in THE CROW III: 
SALVATION, avenging mur- 
ders and possibly the reviews 
that shot down CROW H. 

The script, penned by 
Chip Johansson (MILLEN- 
NIUM, X-FILES), chronicles 
the saga of a corrupt police 
force’s impact on a small 
town. There’s plenty of rea- 
son for the temperamental 
hero to be teed-off; lap 
dancers gyrate to the vibes of 
drug-induced rock, cops mu- 
tilate children and bodies va- 
porize in displays of py- 
rotechnical pageantry. In ain- 
other part of town, the word 
“Daisy” is scrawled in blood 
on a dead man’s shaved head 
and defiant Hps are silenced 
with a needle and thread. 
We’re not t alkin ’ Mayberry. 

Paradoxically, British di- 
rector Bharat Narulli insists 
the film’s message has some- 
thing to do with love and 
hope. “Some of the emotional 
scenes were really strong for 
me,” said Narulli, who makes 
his American debut with 
CROW III. “It’s been great 
fim blowing up buildings and 
driving cars through buses. 
It’s been spectacular doing 
big Hollywood stunts, stuff 
I’ve never done before with 
the likes of eight cameras. 
They’ve been great fun. 

“But the real strong mo- 
ments for me are when Eric 
Mabius, who plays The 
Crow, holds Jodi Lyn O’Keefe 
[HALLOWEEN H20, SHE’S 
ALL THAT] in his hands. 
There’s this moment when a 
tear drops down her face. It 
was a huge closeup and very 
intensive. It’s a very simple 
moment. But, for me, that 


result of his background in 
British television, filmmak- 
ing experience (DOWNTIME 
and KILLING TIME) and, 
more poignantly, his vision of 
a younger Crow. “It’s funny, 
actually,” said the director. 
"When I ended up in a meet- 
ing with the Pressman peo- 
ple, I said, ‘Look, why don’t 
you make a 21-year-old Crow 
or an 18-year-oId Crow? Let’s 
bring it to the audience that 
goes to see it and make it rel- 
evant to them.’ And, just by 
pure coincidence, the script 
was heading that way. So we 
got on really well, right from 
the start.” 

As a schoolboy, Narulli 
shot Super 8mm films with 
friend Paul Anderson, who 
went on to direct MORTAL 
KOMBAT, EVENT HORI- 
ZON and SOLDIER. His en- 
thusiasm unabated, Narulli 
recounted, ‘The first day on 
the CROW set was great. 
That’s because I sat in the 
bathtub about six months 
earlier and said to myself, 
Well, if I have like a green 
room over here and the col- 
ors look like this...’ 

‘Then, suddenly, all these 
ideas suddenly come to 
fruition. I walked onto the set 
on the first day and it’s all sit- 
ting there. Suddenly, I have 
three camera crews, 25 trail- 
ers, every single actor I want- 
ed to work with and I said, 
‘All for me!’ It’s nerve racking 
but really it’s fantastic. 

‘We had a ball making it. 
We are working our little be- 
hinds off in every respect. 
We’ve had such a fantastic 
group of actors who have de- 
livered the most amazing 
characters onto the screen. In 
a lot of respects, I must say, 
I’ve enjoyed this process of 
filmmaking more than any 


NEVER MIND THE CARNAGE: THE 
DIRECTOR INSISTS HIS FILM ISA 
LOVE STORY— & WOT A SEQUEL. 

By Michael Beeler 


was an incredible moment. 
It’s the simple things that 
make emotion. And that, I 
think, is the beauty about 
THE CROW/SALVATION, it 
isn’t just about a guy run- 
ning around blowing things 
up. It’s a really strong love 
story at the heart of it.” 

Over four dozen writers 
and directors had pitched 
story concepts to producer 


Jeff Most. Rob Zombie, White 
Zombie rocker, submitted a 
script about a future, gothic, 
post-apocalyptic Crow; al- 
though it was passed over for 
a storyline developed by Matt 
Greenberg (MIMIC), Zom- 
bie’s scenario is presently be- 
ing developed as a non- 
CROW feature for a possible 
future production. 

Narulli was recruited as a 
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other feature I’ve made be- 
cause we are such a family. 
No one wants this to end. We 
pour ourselves into it emo- 
tionally, in a gut wrenching 
manner, dining our work day. 
And I really think we’ve suc- 
cessfully made the most in- 
volving and exciting CROW 
feature to date.” 

Pacing on the Salt Lake 
City set, Narulli declines to 
peg his $12 million produc- 
tion as a sequel; “This is 
THE CROW: SALVATION, 
it’s not Part III. The only 
trepidation was repeating 
the past movies, so we made 
a strong attempt to actually 
define a new story, find a 
new angle on it and come up 
with a new way to tell the 
story. We didn’t want to bore 
the audience with the same 
stuff. THE CROW was done 
brilliantly in the past. To 
even attempt to get where 
our predecessors managed 
to go would have been a dif- 
ficult thing to do. So I think 
we had to come at it with a 
fresh take.” 



Narulli’s slant on SALVA- 
TION included divorcing his 
Crow from Brandon Lee’s 
interpretation of the role in 
the 1994 pioneering film — 
with one concession. “Early 
on in this process, I called 
Bharat,” said Eric Mabius. 
“I had just started with a 
fight choreographer, David 
Lee, who did the BATMAN 
films and he’s worked with 
Wesley Snipes, Sandra Bul- 
lock and Ashley Judd. A 
great guy. He’s a little, 
tough British guy, who’s a 
kickboxer in Malaysia. I 
started training with him 
and we were breaking the 
scenes down. Later, I called 
Bharat and I was like, T 
need about six years and I 
think I’U be ready, physical- 
ly, for this part. Because 
that is what’s going to be de- 
manded.’ And Bharat said, 
“You have to calm down. The 
first film played to Bran- 
don’s strength and this one 
plays to yours.’ That was ex- 
actly what I needed to hear 
at the time.” □ 
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TACKLING MATURE ROLES, SHE 
DISCUSSES CYBERSPACE, HER 
YOUTH AND A FEMALE CROW. 


By Michael Beeler 

A seven-year-old Ford model made her uncredited debut 
in a segment of NEW YORK STORIES (1989) directed by 
Woody Allen, Five years later, after a string of secondary 
parts, Kirsten Dunst beat-out some formidable competi- 
tion — including Christina Ricci — for the role of sanguinary 
Claudia in INTERVIEW WITH A VAMPIRE. InitiaUy over- 
shadowed by headliners Tom Cruise and Brad Pitt, it was 
Dunst who earned a Golden Globe nomination (Best Perfor- 
mance by an Actress in a Supporting Role). 

During the past six years, Dunst has earned admiration 
for deflecting rhetorical Hallmark valentines (“Boys frus- 
trate me. I hate all of their indirect messages, I hate game 
playing. Do you like me or don’t you? Just tell me so I can 
get over you!”). Her film roles range from the dramatic (THE 
DEVIL’S ARITHMETIC and LITTLE WOMEN, again best- 
ing Christina Ricci for a plum role in the latter film) to the 






darkly comic (WAG THE 
DOG and SMALL SOL- 
DIERS). Though a couple of 
her films tanked at the box- 
office (DICK and DROP 
DEAD GORGEOUS), the 
17-year-old Dunst is locked 
on Hollywood’s A-list. 
When offered an opportuni- 
ty to interview the actress, I 
hopped a jet and, within 
hours, arrived on the CROW 
III; SALVATION set in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dunst had been cast in 
the film as “Erin Ran- 
dall,” a role that exiles 
her from any pretense of 
“coming of age” angst. 

“When I read the script 
of SALVATION, I looked 
at it closely,” says Dunst. 
“Usually, girls in films — 
especially these kinds of 
films, where there is a lot 
of action — aren’t dealt 
with much. But Erin does 
kicks butt in this film. 
She doesn’t stand back 
and just watch. I like that 
about her character a lot. 

It was a difficult role be- 


cause she’s dealing with her 
sister’s death and every- 
thing. I really enjoyed the 
whole character. 

Dunst describes her hero- 
ine as “a young girl who, in 
the beginning of the film, is 
definitely weak, emotionally 
and spiritually. She lives 
with her dad, she has no 
mom, her sister’s gone. 
She’s a very lonely girl. But 


she eventually meets the 
Crow and helps him avenge 
her sister’s death. I really 
think she comes to learn 
more about love. She also 
becomes much more of a 
tougher girl, who’s indepen- 
dent and you see that she’s 
a stronger person at the 
end.” 

The actress’ initial attrac- 
tion to the project was 


Dunst with Eric Mabius, as a resurrected crusader, in THE CROW 3: SALVATION. “My 
heroine is weak at the beginning. But she turns into this very tough girl at the end.” 



prompted by the genesis of 
the title character; James 
O’Barr’s storyhne, illustrat- 
ed in The Crow comic book, 
was influenced by the tragic 
loss of his fiancee, who was 
slain in a collision with a 
drunk driver. Dunst was 
additionally interested in 
working with Bharat Nal- 
luri, the London-based di- 
rector (KILLING TIME and 
DOWNTIME) making his 
American debut. 

“When I first heard the 
story of The Crow, and 
how the writer came up 
with the concept, I was 
really touched,” she ex- 
plained “I really wanted 
to be a part of it. And plus 
meeting Bharat — ! I love 
his work as a filmmaker 
so I really, really wanted 
to work with him. The 
prospect was so appeal- 
ing, and ever 3 d.hing just 
came together.” 

Though intrigued by 
The Crow’s origin, Dunst 
admits that she had never 
seen the movies spawned 
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Dunst (center), flanked by Clare Kramer & Nicole Bllderback, proves CHEER FEVER is irrfeclious. Cast In the Fall release 
as an “all American captain of a cheerleading squad," the actress was directed by Peyton T. Reed (LOVE BUG TV series). 


by the comic book (1994’s 
THE CROW and its 1996 se- 
quel, THE CROW: CITY OF 
ANGELS). Matter of fact, 
she never saw the comic 
book’s TV spin-off (CROW: 
STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN). 
Matter of fact — 

“Do you know what, I’ve 
never read the comic book!,” 
shrugs Dunst. “I was never 
shown a Crow comic on the 


set. Everyone on the sound 
stage kept telling me, ‘Oh, 
we’ve got to show you this 
comic.’ Everyone told me 
how fabulous the comic 
books were, but I never did 
actually see one. And, as I 
already mentioned, I re- 
fused to watch the CROW 
movies until I wrapped 
SALVATION. But now that 
I’ve done the third install- 


ment, TU definitely rent the 
videos. I haven’t seen the 
TV show, either [laughs]. I 
never get a chance to watch 
TV, I’m too busy.” 

Heir to the role of the 
franchise’s hero — previously 
played by the late Brandon 
Lee (’94), Vincent Perez (’96) 
and Mark Dacascos (TV) — 
Eric Mabius plays The Crow 
in Part III. Making his de- 


but in 1995’s WELCOME 
TO THE DOLLHOUSE, 
which earned its director 
(Ibdd Solondz) a Grand Ju- 
ry Prize at the Sundance 
Film Festival, Mabius was 
subsequently cast in inde- 
pendently-produced films 
(e.g. A GUN FOR JEN- 
NIFER, MYTH AMERICA, 
et al. I was impressed with 
his kinetic performance in 
LAWN DOGS, which yours 
truly caught at an L.A. 
screening). The actor finally 
swam mainstream in last 
year’s CRUEL INTEN- 
TIONS. 

“I think Eric and I had a 
really amazing chemistry 
on-screen,” says Dunst. 
“Every time I worked with 
him, it was just so intense. 
His eyes are amazing to 
look at...I think he express- 
es so much with his eyes in 
this film. He’s very intense, 
you know. He’s all about 
that kind of mystic, mystery 
man kind of thing. I think 
he’s a very good actor.” 

Mabius, seated on a couch 
in producer Jeff Most’s ho- 
tel suite, reciprocates the 
praise: “My scenes with 
Kirsten were great, they’re 
really powerful and res- 
onate. I think Kirsten, cer- 
tainly at her age — and 
that’s the thing that excites 
me — ^is the most talented ac- 
tress I’ve known.” 

CROW III was predomi- 




nantly shot on location in 
Salt Lake City, which serves 
as a Smalltown, USAhack- 
drop. Retaining the dark 
milieu of the first CROW, 
much of the 2000 release 
was shot during late hours. 
‘Tou know, when I go to bed 
at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing and I wake up dazed 
and confused, it [snapping 
his fingers] drops me right 
back to why we’re doing 
this,” explains Mabius. “I 
just get so excited to come in 
every day. It’s a pure ‘labor 
of love.’ You hear that term 
thrown around a lot in Hol- 
lywood, but it’s very true on 
this production. It’s been 
like coming into a family. 
It’s amazing.” 

The nocturnal environ- 
ment kindled discussions 
between Dunst and the 
film’s director long after 
production wrapped for the 
day. “We would just talk and 
have fun together,” smiles 
Dunst. “I loved hanging 
around the set. Everyone 
was so sweet. I just got 
along with everyone. When 
you’re home shooting in Los 
Angeles, I don’t think you 
become as close to people. 
But when you are in a place 
you don’t really know, you 
get to be closer with the peo- 
ple you work with. So we 
just talked about every- 
thing. ..you know. ..about 
life." 

Dunst addresses my 
query about INTERVIEW 
WITH A VAMPIRE with a 
wary “Yeah, I do get into 
heavy duty stuff But then 
I’ve also done some come- 
dies like DROP DEAD GOR- 
GEOUS and JUMANJI. 
But then again I did VIR- 
GIN SUICIDES, which is 
also a darker film. I like 
mixing everything. I want to 
be sure that I don’t just do 
one t5T)e of film. 

“I have an interest in 
everything. You grow more 
as an actress by doing dif- 
ferent kind of roles. I’ve had 
some adult roles before 
SALVATION. And I have 
stuff coming out also that is 
also more adult. But this 
definitely is a film where I 
am playing my own age, so 
it’s not too far off. Erin is 
definitely more independent 



KIKSTEN DUNST 

«l get to fry this guy in an electric chair! My 
character in CROW III is not like a girl who just 
sits there and lets stuff happen. She kicks butt, 
which is unusual for girls in the action genre.’’ 


than some of my other char- 
acters.” 

Compliant with her ap- 
prenticeship as a “more ma- 
ture” actress, Dunst has 
been groomed as a woman 
slipping out of post-adoles- 
cence. There’s the late night 
talk shows, posing in top de- 
signer fashions, magazine 
covers that stress a decided- 
ly adult persona... 

“So are you having fun in 
Hollywood?,” I ask. 

“Having fun?,” Dunst 
grins. “Well, I’ve been work- 
ing so hard lately and it’ll be 
nice to come back home to 
the San Fernando Valley 
and relax. But I have so 
much more publicity to do 
now. I’ve just been doing so 
many magazine shoots late- 
ly, and I was just on Jay 
Leno. 

“I’m 17 now and I’m 
dressing older. I’m growing 
up. Designers give me cer- 
tain clothes, like the one I 
was wearing on Jay Leno. I 
think the dress was by 
D&G, from their younger 
line of clothes. I love their 
wardrobe. It is an older way 
of dressing but I like it. Hey, 
if you’re going to go on the 
Leno show, you’ve got to 
look hot!” 

Like Jodie Foster, who 
evolved from a tyke pitching 
Coppertone to an Oscar-win- 
ning actress, Dunst has 
quite literally grown up in 
front of the camera. “I start- 
ed acting when I was really 
young,” she recalls. “I was 
born in New Jersey. When I 
was about three years old, 
my mom started to bring me 
to auditions for commer- 
cials. It all started when I 
was in grocery stores; peo- 
ple would go up to my moth- 
er and point at me and say, 
‘Oh, she’s so cute. You know, 
you should have her model 
and do commercials.’ So my 
mom started me in model- 
ing when I was really little. 
And I liked that. But, you 
know, I told her, ‘What I re- 
ally want to do is be on tele- 
vision.’ 

“After that, I started to 
test for commercials. I soon 
booked my first commercial 
and I just kept doing them. I 
also did print work. Then I 
did little parts in movies 
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Dunst and Michelle Williams In DICK. Praising the film, Roger Ebert speculated "Will DICK play for audiences who don’t 
remember Watergate, for teenage Kirsten Dunst fans?" Not exactly. Produced for $13 million, the film grossed S6.24 million. 


blah.’ 

“It’s so funny. I have 
America On-Line but I 
hardly ever go on it. I’ve 
been to one of my web sites 
before and — well, I don’t 
know. It is kind of cool that 
people construct them for 
you; in retrospect, it’s really 
an honor to be worthy of 
this kind of homage.” 

Dunst appeared to be 
oblivious to the X-rated con- 
fections and, coward that 
yours truly is, I don’t broach 
the subject. Instead I opt to 
flip through the script of 
CROW III; SALVATION, 
which chronicles the dilem- 
ma of one Alex Corvis, an 
innocent man who is falsely 
convicted of his girlfriend’s 
brutal murder and sen- 
tenced to the the electric 
chair. Not long after his exe- 
cution, Corvis is resurrected 
into the series’ youngest 
hero. 'Turning avenger, he’s 
abetted by Erin, his slain 
girlfriend’s younger sister. 
Dunst relished the role of 
Corvis’ anarchic compatriot; 
in fact, she can barely con- 
strain her enthusiasm... 

“I get to fry this guy we 
put in an electric chair!” she 
squeals. “I get to pull the 
plug. And I do get an oppor- 
tunity to brandish a gun. 
My character is not a girl 
who just sits there and lets 
stuff happen to her. She ac- 
tively tries to get out of 
whatever she can. I stab 
people. I don’t just sit back 
and watch. And being a par- 
ticipant, not a spectator, is 
something I actually liked.” 

Mabius, who previously 
performed a myriad of very 
introspective roles, was also 
impressed with his equal- 
ly extroverted character. 
So did the film’s rock ’em, 
sock ’em viscera appeal to 
the actor? 

“I enjoyed the action 
scenes,” replied Mabius. 
“And I especially liked 
one of the first action se- 
quences we shot. Bharat 
had this moment staged 
when I come into this den 
of iniquity, as it were — 
you know, the money 
counting room. This 
movie takes place in a 
perfect town, just like the 
one here in Salt Lake 


like BONFIRE OF THE 
VANITIES and NEW YORK 
STORIES and all these lit- 
tle movies. They weren’t all 
Tittle’ movies but I played 
minor roles. All these little 
parts were bits like ‘young 
girl’ or I played the younger 
version of a leading lady in 
a flashback scene. Back 
then, I had to work my way 
up. 'Then I came out to L.A. 
for pilot season. And, like 
two years later, I got IN- 
TERVIEW WITH A VAM- 
PIRE. And that’s when my 
film career took off.” 

But before she drifts into 
her post-’94 career, Dunst 
once again turns reflective 
of the past. She recounts 
being hired as a huckster 
for kiddie-oriented mer- 
chandise, and subse- 
quently developing a tol- 
erance for taunting. 

“My first commercial 
ever was for Kix cereal,” 
she remembers. “Then af- 
ter that, I did a commer- 
cial for M&Ms candy. And 
I did so many doll com- 
mercials. Oh my God 
[laughs], there was this 
one commercial for a doll 
called Baby Oh-Oh. It 
peed and pooped in its 
pants. You can imagine, I 


would be made such fun of 
by the other kids on the bus 
when I was returning home 
from school... 

“It’s so funny. All these 
kids would sing me the 
theme song of that doll’s 
commercial. It was like 
[s^ar^s to harmonize], “Baby 
Oh-Oh, there she goes!’ — 
and it was like, ‘Oops, she 
peed!’ or something like 
that. I did some pretty em- 
barrassing commercials 
when I was little. But I also 
did brand names like Ariel’s 
doll from THE LITTLE 
MERMAID and Barbie and 
other dolls.” 

Dunst’s celebrity has 


crossed into cyberspace, 
where she’s cult idolized on 
a profusion of web sites. 
While most of the surfers 
profess a “respectful” adula- 
tion of the actress, some en- 
trepreneurs have seamless- 
ly composited head shots of 
Dunst on bodies of porno 
queens. 

“You know what?” says 
Dunst. “Sometimes my 
friend advises me to go on 
certain web sites because 
they say things that aren’t 
true and everything. My 
friend really takes it quite 
personally. She’s like, ‘I 
can’t believe they said that 
about you! And blah, blah, 


City, and underneath 
there’s — as Bharat says — 
‘this underbelly of rotten- 
ness that exists.’ And I’m 
sort of going into the heart 
of that rottenness. And 
when I go into this room, it’s 
like I’m entering Hell. 

“During this sequence, 
I walk into an ambush in 
this enormous, dark ware- 
house room, where the bad 
guys open fire on me. The 
revenge is just so complete. 
I fly way up into the rafters. 
I spear someone with a bro- 
ken-off pipe, jump down, 
break the arms of two cops, 
take their guns, shoot them 
and end with this Mexican 
stand-off with ten cops lined 
up nailing me with every- 
thing they’ve got. Oh — did I 
mention that I also liked the 
kissing scenes?” 

As Dunst has mentioned 
during our interview, a love 
story is laced into all of the 
film’s nihilism. I ask her to 
pick up where Mabius left 
off. “So you want to know 
about my kissing scenes?” 
she giggles. “You wemt me to 
describe it? [sigAs]. Well, 
you see, it was so short for 
me because.. .[pouses]. It 
wasn’t a big deal. I mean 
like it was just. ..[pauses 
again, abruptly perks up a 
heartbeat later]. It was a 
good kiss, though.” 

The 5’4” actress has pros- 
pered professionally ever 
since she was afforded sub- 
stantive screen visibility. 
Reviewing her performance 
in INTERVIEW WITH A 
VAMPIRE, Roger Ebert not- 
ed, “her character is dis- 
turbing, trapped in her 
child’s body as she ages, 
decade after decade. Dunst, 
perhaps with the help of 
Stan Winston’s subtle make- 
up, is somehow able to con- 
vey the notion of great age 
inside apparent youth.” The 
movie earned her an MTV 
Award for “Breakthrough 
Performance.” Flash for- 
ward four years to STRIKE: 
Dunst was still collecting 
sterling reviews. “All I could 
think of while watching this 
horrid film was that it is a 

Director Neil Jordan (COMPANY OF 
WOLVES) rehearses Dunst on an IN- 
TERVIEW WITH A VAMPIRE Set "I get 
into heavy duty stuff,” notes Dunst. 



cross between SWEET VAL- 
LEY HIGH and PORKY’S,” 
fumed Film. Com. “The only 
redeeming part was Kirsten 
Dunst. This was a waste of 
her acting ability; her agent 
should be fired for letting 
her do the film.” Though 
DICK floundered commer- 
cially, the actress tallied 
more positive press: “Dunst 
is a sugar-high, paddle 
board teenaged extroversion 
on a rubber leash whose mi- 
ni-thoughts come so fast 
they create a 10-car pileup 
in her brain,” wrote the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

Gauged as a youthful 
icon of her generation, Dun- 
st appeared in the “I Knew I 
Loved You” video for Aus- 
tralian band Savage Gar- 
den. Her TV credits include 
guest shots on THE OUT- 
ER LIMITS (“Music of the 
Spheres” episode), STAR 
TREK: THE NEXT GEN- 
ERATION (“Dark Page” 
episode), TOUCHED BY 
AN ANGEL and GUN. Dun- 
st’s recurrent role of “Char- 
lene ‘Charlie’ Chiemienga” 
on ER earned the thespian 



a Young Star Artist Award 
(Best Performance by a 
Young Actress in a Dramat- 
ic TV series). 

Press coverage of her so- 
cietal and dating venues has 
been limited to sound bj^tes 
like “she dated Dustin Hoff- 
man’s son.” During our dia- 
logue, Dunst adheres pri- 




KIRSTEN DUNST 

«l think my mother and I are going to start a 
production company. I want to write my own 
scripts, too. I want to make sure there’s always 
a good amount of roles for woman of all ages.’’ 


T. Dunst in CROW 111: SALVATION. “I looked at the script carefully. I wanted 
to work with [director] Bharat Nalluri. It was a difficult role: my character, 
who is lonely, is dealing with her sister's death." B a L: As "Judy” In the $65 million 
JUMANJI ("Don’t be fooled, it Isn't thunder, staying put would be a blunder'”). 


marily to her career. “Well, 
it is tough to juggle every- 
thing,” says Dunst. “But I 
love it so much and I’m not 
ready to take a break. Not 
yet. I think that I’m going to 
do college over the computer 
because you can do that 
now. I’m sdso going to enroll 
in some writing courses, as 
well. I don’t know yet specif- 
ically what I want to study. I 
haven’t decided.. .[pauses]. I 
don’t know... I don’t know 
...wait, probably...! have no 
clue. It definitely will not be 
film or anything like that. 
But it will definitely be lit- 
erature or something in that 
capacity. 

‘T’d like to continue acting 
but I’d also like to start up a 
production company. My 
mom really wants to pro- 
duce, too. So I think that 
we’re going to start one to- 
gether and produce films. 
Really good films. I really 
just want to keep on acting 
and direct someday. I want 
to write my own scripts, too. 
I want to make really good 
roles for women. It’s kind of 
like you have to be a certain 
age group for the really good 
roles. It’s hard. So I want to 
make sure there’s always a 
good amount of roles for 
women of all different ages.” 

Case in point: why could- 
n’t the Crow experience a 
change of gender in the 
franchise’s next movie? 

“I don’t know if I’ll do 
another Crow film, al- 
though I know one is in de- 
velopment,” says Dunst. “It 
would really depend on the 
script. But I definitely 
would consider it. I think 
that they’re such cool 
movies and — yes! — I think 
that they should make a girl 
Crow, too. 'That would be re- 
ally cool.” 

Jeff Most, who produced 
all of the CROW films to 
date in collaboration with 
Edward R. Pressman, in- 
sists there is a likelihood of 
a dark, distaff crusader. “In 
respect to a female Crow, 
that’s actually more fodder 
for the internet than any- 
thing rooted in reality,” says 
Most. “We’ve always consid- 
ered a female Crow. But in 
terms of actually developing 
that character for the third 
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installment of THE CROW, 
a female Crow was some- 
thing we did not, in fact, ap- 
proach with any vigilance. 
But we are continually fas- 
cinated with the notion of a 
female Crow. In the future, 
we may very well do a char- 
acter, an anthological char- 
acter, or perhaps a continu- 
ing character in one of the 
CROW features that would 
be a woman.” 

It turns that I have ar- 
rived on the film’s final 
shooting day. “Tell your 
readers that THE CROW 
III: SALVATION is slated 
for release in the year’s first 
quarter,” said an executive 
en route to the elevator. 
Dunst vows to pump up the 
film’s promotional vigor. “I 
think that audiences will 
love this movie,” she con- 
cludes. “And that’s because, 
even though it’s got the 
same feel of the other 
CROW movies, it’s got a ma- 
jor love story going on be- 
neath it all. I think that 
everyone will enjoy it, in- 
cluding CROW fans and 
even people who have never 
seen past films in the series. 
It takes a step out of the 
genre. I think CROW fans 
will be very pleased.” □ 

R Dunst with Domiziana Giordano in 
INTERVIEW WITH A VAMPIRE. S. As 
"Amber Attdns" In DROP DEAD GOR- 
GEOUS. "She has great poise, wit & 
great dimples," wrote a T7me critic. 
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Amy Miller, posing 
for PP photog 
Duane Potcou, is 
the #1 pick of 
Budd Root, Cave- 
woman creator: 
“Amy conveys the 
sensuality & inno- 
cence of my girl... 
she's a shoo-in for 
a film adaptation. ” 




By Sandi Weiss 


Face it, strategy and 
balls-out action entertain- 


ment have been male terri- 


tory. Exempting an occasion- 
al female presence — like El- 
vira, who debuted a game in 
1990, and Lara Bow and 


Princess Rosella (Sierra 


heroines developed by Rober- 
ta Williams) — video recrea- 
tion is a patriarchy: Leisure 
Suit Larry. Tfex Murphy. Indi- 
ana Jones. Roger Vfflco. Duke 
Nukem, Gabriel Knight, Guy- 
brush Threepwood. But the 
crossover appeal of Eidos' 
Lara Croft (aka Ibmb Raider) 
introduced a female-driven 
franchise to the market. 

It’s likely that Cave- 
woman is among the cata- 
lysts to retire female stereo- 
types in the comic book 
medium. Girls are im- 
pressed with the title char- 
acter’s intelligence, self-de- 
pendence and athletic apti- 
tude. Naturally, guys are 
enamored with her baby 
face, voluptuous physique 
and the cut of her makeshift 
bikini. But, not unlike most 
quarters of Lara Croft’s 

L It’s Raquel Welch in ONE MILUON 
YEARS B.C.: her shrinking bikini 
prompted stardom, B: “This art was 
lor a trading card," says Hoot "Cali- 
ber liked it so much, it became the 
cover of Uie 1st issue [2nd series]." 



male legion, guys perceive 
Cavewoman as more than a 
pinup... 

“Our company, Basement 
Comics — unlike the main- 
stream industry — is striving 
to stretch the imagination, 
not the billfold. Cavewoman 
u;os inspired by William 
Stout — one of the leading di- 
no artists, a legend in the 
comic book business — when 
he teamed with Bill Elder, 
the co-creator of Little Annie 
Fanny. I did a two-issue sto- 
ryline that stretched into 
three full series. Cave- 
woman is popular among 
men who want to save the 
beautiful woman — and she’s 
popular among women who 
don’t want to be rescued.’’ 

Budd Root 
Creator of Cavewoman 

Cruising to Baltimore’s 
White Marsh mall, I launched 
a decidedly unscientific poll at 
Another Universe, retailers of 
sci-fi merchandise. Ap- 
proaching some male teen- 
agers shopping around for 
Lady Death memorabilia, I 
held up my tape recorder 
and asked them some ques- 
tions. Initially reluctant, 
they finally acquiesced and 
one of them admitted, “We 
each buy two comic books a 
week, though neither of us 
is an avid reader of a partic- 
ular brand name.” 

The other guy piped-in 
with, “We, and our friends, 
actually look for a good sto- 
ry. And, yes, that includes 
female super heroes. Some- 
times the sex of the hero is 
relevant, but an interesting 
plot and character are much 
more significant.” 

As I opened a binder to 
write some notes, both 
guys gave me the slip. As 
customers milled around 
the counter, I watched as 
an entire inventory of 
Headless Horseman three- 
piece Deluxe box sets (one 
of McFarlane’s SLEEPY 
HOLLOW tie-ins) sold-out 
within an hour; ditto all of 
the Witchblade (“Holiday 
Sara”) Christmas orna- 
ments. As I departed from 
the premises, my vision 
locked on three Cave- 
woman (!) action figures 


B . ROOT, “CAVEWOMAN” CREATO R 

«0ur ‘Cavewoman’ comic book is vei^ popular 
with all males who want to save the beautiful 
woman. And the character is also popular with 
all the women who don’t want to be rescued.’’ 


sealed within plastic bub- 
ble enclosures: the only dif- 
ference between them was 
the hue of each bikini (one 
of them is the traditional 
leopard skin print) and 
bonus dino accessories. 
Looked to me like Cave- 
woman cracked the big 
time. 



Budd Root: “Avatar Com- 
ics, who put out many ac- 
tion figures in the past, ap- 
proached me about doing 
the Cavewoman comic book. 
They told me if 1 let them 
publish Cavewoman, they’d 
put out an action figure, col- 
or books and they made 
many other promises. But 1 
told them that I wasn’t in- 
terested in publishing the 
book anywhere but out of 
the Basement. I previously 
worked with other compa- 
nies. ..let’s just say that I 
didn’t like having a car 
without me being in the dri- 
ver’s seat. 

“I did tell Avatar that I’d 
love to put out an action fig- 
ure and we negotiated a deal. 
I was supposed to make 7% on 
each unit, averaging at least 
$7,000. 1 was told that the 
Cavewoman toys sold twice as 
many units as Avatar’s previ- 
ous best seller. But then the 


action figure market fell apart 
and I didn't make any money 
off that. Every time I make 
some headway, the market 
falls apart! 

“Basement Comics will 
premiere two Cavewoman 
statues on the market in late 
2000 or early 2001. And 
we’d like to develop our own 
action figures, more anatom- 
ically perfect next time, as 
well as hats, posters... 
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B RINKE STEVEWS, ACTRES S 

«We were dressed up in little shammy bikinis & 
hunted down like animals. Cavewomen save the 
day with big guns. It was fun to be in a bikini in 
that; it brou^t out this primitive, raw power.” 



Lit: Femme fatale Caroline Uurtro In AT THE EARTH'S CORE fTS). “I enshrined 
one of Caroline's pinup posters on a wall while growing up," says Root “She's 
still a knockout." 6: A cavewoman fraternity In THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. 


The timing of Cave- 
woman seemed to be fortu- 
itous. The comic book de- 
buted in 1994, right on the 
cusp of a “jungle girl” resur- 
gence. Tentatively reprising 
Irish McCalla’s TV role as 
SHEENA, QUEEN OF THE 
JUNGLE, Gena Lee Nolin 
(BAYWATCH) was mea- 
sured for a loincloth in 
tabloid spreads. Jennifer 
O’Dell slipped into a prehis- 
toric bikini for THE LOST 
WORLD television series. 
Even adult films — sample 
Surrender Cinema’s SHAN- 
DRA: THE JUNGLE GIRL 
— ^were tailored to capitalize 
on the trend. An illustrated 
Internet serial titled The 
Adventures of Jungle Janet 
— about a wispy safari siren 
who perpetually winds-up 
in a cannibal’s stewpot (or, 
in a bit of role reversal, on a 
six-foot fish’s dinner plat- 
ter) — quickly developed a 
cult audience. And Sheena 
encored in a London Night 
comic book, though she 
traded-in her trademark 
bikini for a more chic 
wardrobe (the worst mar- 
keting decision since the in- 
vention of Spiderman 
clones). 

Budd Root: “In 1993, I 
left Blockbuster Video to be- 
gin my comic book career. 
Bob Smith, a leading short 
story writer, saw my portfo- 
lio and hired me to illus- 
trate a comic book called 
James Gang. It was poorly 
promoted and sold under 
800 copies, so my visions of 
conquering the comic world 
were shattered immediate- 
ly. 

“After that terrible one- 
shot, Bob Smith decided not 
to do a follow-up and left me 
hanging. Feeling terribly de- 
feated, I went to see the pre- 
miere of JURASSIC PARK. 
Imaginary thunder claps 
and lightning galvanized 
the air as I left the theatre. 
That evening, my wife and I 
had a long chat about con- 
tinuing my comic career. 
'Nith Little Annie Fanny 
and the dinosaurs from 
JURASSIC PARK promi- 
nently in mind, I began 
writing and illustrating 
Cavewoman, my first solo ef- 
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fort. 

"I originally had visions of 
Cavewoman selling 20,000- 
40,000 copies, so you can 
imagine my disappointment 
when the numbers came in at 
around 4,000. But Dia- 
mond’s sales rep at the time, 
Mark Herr, told me those 
were ‘wonderful’ numbers for 
an independent. He said 
most independents sell well 
under 2,000 copies. With 
that in mind, I was morti- 
fied when the second issue’s 
numbers were well under 
2,000! That one is now de- 
clared our rarest issue. Back 
issues o/' Cavewoman #2 sell 
for $100 so you can imagine 
the asking price for #2/ Any- 
way, the numbers consecu- 
tively rose with each subse- 
quent issue. 

"I started getting phone 
calls from DC editors and 
professionals. Comic leg- 
ends like Karl Kesel, Mark 
Schultz and Chris Claire- 
mont began stopping by my 
table at conventions to give 
me their kindest regards. 

"As far as the renewal of 
the cavegirl ! jungle girl 
trend, the irresistible combi- 
nation of dinosaurs and 
prehistoric women Just 
keeps coming back, while 
dwindling boxoffice receipts 
indicate the public doesn’t 
buy into other comic book 
spin-offs... they Barb Wired- 
out on Pamela Lee's film, 
soured on BATMAN sequels 
and didn’t show up for THE 
PHANTOM. But they’re 
hungry for more XENA — a 
sort of surrogate cave- 


woman — and Disney’s ani- 
mated union of Jane and 
TARZAN was one of last 
year’s top 10 grossing films. 
If someone ever adapts 
Cavewoman into a live-ac- 
tion film, my choice for the 
title role would be Jennifer 
Lopez. I originally had 
Salma Hayek in mind but 
she’s shifted from femme fa- 
tale into an indulgence for 
Hollywood glam. " 


Though balanced with 
strong stories, there’s a sur- 
feit of jiggle in Cavewoman, 
considering the brevity of 
the heroine’s bikini. With so 
much exposure of Cave- 
woman’s double Ds, I won- 
der if the comic book has 
provoked the tolerance of 
censors... 

Budd Root: "That’s the 
wonderful thing about doing 


an independent book — I an- 
swer to my own conscience 
and the only rules are my 
rules. But, on the other 
hand, Cavewoman is in- 
spired by people with class; 
the comic won’t outstep the 
boundaries set by my heroes 
and that includes Forrest J. 
Ackerman, Neal Adams, 
Jack Kirby, John Byrne, 
Frank Frazetta and my 
grandfather, who’s always 
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looking over my shoulder. 
Bottom line: no smut. 

"The only time that I 
stretched the boundaries on 
nudity was with the mature 
version of Jungle Tales. 
That was in answer to all 
the fans who wanted nude 
commissions — they wanted 
me to take the loincloth off 
Meriem [aka Cavewoman] 
and there’s no way I could 
keep up with the demand. 
It’s the only time that I ever 
rendered the heroine in the 
buff. The backlash turned 
out to be only nominal. 1 
had a couple of comic pro- 
fessionals tell me that, once 
I’d see the numbers on a 
’nude’ comic. I’d never draw 
clothes on Cavewoman 
again. And one reader, who 
claimed that I betrayed her 
innocence with the nudity, 
vowed never to buy another 
issue. C’mon! I’ve seen my 
wife naked and she’s still 
innocent. I don’t think I’d be 
betraying Cavewoman un- 
less I changed her personal- 



ity.” 

Disclaimer: Prior to this 
assignment, the last time I 
looked through a comic book 
was from my top bunk at 
Timber Ridge Camps. But I’m 
hooked on Cavewoman. If I 
can’t relate to the heroine 
physically, I can certainly 
bond with her on a spiritual 
level. It’s about a self-depen- 
dent woman who’s surviving 



u| stretched the boundaries on nudity only with 
a mature version of ‘Jnngle Tales.’ It’s for fans 
who wanted nude commissions. They wanted me 
to take to the loincloth off Cavewoman.’’ 


a world just a little more 
primitive and hostile than 
Clinton America. .. 

Budd Root: "The central 
story of Cavewoman in- 
volves a little girl-next-door, 
named Meriem Cooper, who 
makes the papers when she’s 
killed in an explosion at her 
grandfather’s lab — or so the 
town thought. Actually, a 
branch of the government’s 
secret service had learned of 
her grandfather’s dabbling 
with time travel and put an 
end to it. Years later, after 
taking over the facility them- 
selves, an accident causes 
the entire town to go back in 
time. They learn that 
Meriem had not only sur- 
vived the accident, but had 
survived 13 years of life 
amongst the prehistoric 
beasts from 70 million years 
ago. 

“It’s the story ofMeriem’s 
love for her grandfather, 
which he reciprocates 11 
years after his death. Mer- 
iem not only believes he 
looks after her, she still has 
conversations with him 
which help in life-saving de- 
cisions. 

"It's also the story of a 
town that had once only 
worried about taxes, paying 
bills and keeping meals on 
the table. Now they worry 
about seven-ton meat eaters 
in their backyards and keep- 
ing from becoming the 
meals. They couldn’t survive 
without Meriem’s help. 

“It’s struggling to make 
the best of an awful situa- 
tion and the importance of 
keeping your humanity. All 
the while, you have Meriem 
— a blend of Tarzan and 
THE PERILS OF PAULINE 
— who helps the town face 
the ancient, savage forces of 
nature, where only the 
strong survive and team- 
work can prevail. Throw-in 
a Kong-like gorilla, some 
cheesecake — and a dose of 
human situation comedy — 
and you have my Cave- 
woman. 

“The first series dealt 
with the town’s discovery of 
Meriem’s survival, and the 
dawning of the knowledge 
that they are the only people 
on prehistoric terrain that 
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they previously had only 
read about in books or seen 
evidence of in museums. In 
the second series, the town 
takes a turn for the worse 
when the prehistoric ‘Rainy 
Season' hits with devastat- 
ing results. 

“In the upcoming third 
series, the town has adapted 
to prehistoric life quite well 
on the shores of the inland 
‘Pangaean Sea. ‘ The early is- 
sues of the series will focus 
on Meriem’s attempt to bring 
the town back to the 21st 
century, her plunge into a 
nightmare world and we’ll 
have a giant sized tribute is- 
sue that honors 'the beast 
that only beauty could kill’ 
entitled King Klyde, the Ape 
Wonder of the World. Then 
all hell breaks loose in the 
issues that wrap up the se- 
ries. 

Sustaining family tradi- 
tion, Budd Root routinely 
pulls up a chair and spins 
stories for his offspring. He 
tailored the comic book’s 
“Gramps” character as 
homage to his own grandfa- 
ther, the family’s pioneering 
storyteller. “He used to take 
me out to buy comics,” re- 
counts Root. “We’d go to 

DINOSAUR ISLAND, featuring B-diva 
Michelle Bauer (r), premiered the 
same year that Cavewoman debuted. 
B: “This art was almost banned from 
Diamond's catalogue, It was drawn 
to pitch Cavewoman's action figure.” 



SAVAOE strw 

primitive ^ 
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jealousy 
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"PREHISTORIC WOMEN |t] Involves 
sexy cavegirls who try to find cave- 
hunks. Silly," wrote Lronard Maltin 
about the 1950f1ltn. Lauretta Luez (I) 
was castas a cavegirl in JUNGLE 
GENTS, a 1954 Bowery Boys movie. 


church on Sundays and, af- 
terwards, we’d go get pizza 
rolls and then stop at this 
little ‘five and dime,’ one of a 
chain of retail stores they 
had back in the ’60s. They 
used to sell comics for ten 
cents apiece, so he’d whip 
out two dollars and I’d come 
home with 20 comics. He 
was great!” 

The women in Root’s life 
are similarly embodied by 
his comic book characters. 
His mother was the presi- 
dent of N.O.W. (National 
Organization for Women) 
and his wife, Leslie, served 
as his manager. “I like the 
powerful women,” explains 
Root. “We’re both comfort- 
able with Leslie being the 
smarter one of us. She does 
the bills and she can fix the 
TV. I’m the one who’s better 
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with the kids and can draw. 
It’s a 50/50 thing. Together, 
we really work well. She im- 
mediately gave me struc- 
ture. Not only is she good- 
looking and just a total blast 
to be around, she is an in- 
spiration.” 

Root’s female crusaders 
are resistant to the ice 
queen demeanor and killer 
instincts of competitive com- 
ic book heroines. Not that 
they don’t get pissed-off 
once in awhile. “In the ‘Rain’ 
series, there was a cop, 
Sergeant Marstone, who is 
really intimidated by Mer- 
iem. He didn’t take her seri- 
ously at first and she ended 
up throwing his ass through 
a window. Most of the men 
who are in the series, for the 
final part of her storyline, 
are very comfortable around 
Meriem. She doesn’t really 
threaten anyone. She just 
enjoys being around people 
again. She’s the most popu- 
lar girl in school; every guy 
wishes he were her girl- 
friend. 

“Meriem’s assertiveness 
is one of the reasons we 
have attracted such a wide 
female readership. Women 
can empathize with her be- 

Root; This is the Pangean Sea cover 
featuring Meriem," which hits stores 

this month, in April. "It's central 
character, Ul’' will get her own comic. 
S: "I did this to show Meriem Is now a 
savage CavegIrl: but she'sso sweetl" 




cause her psyche is au- 
thentically female. My wife 
totally rewrote the final is- 
sue of the ‘Rain’ series. 
She’d tip me off that ‘A 
woman wouldn’t do that.’ 
Both Annette and Bruce 
[Meriem’s love interest] 
are trapped in these lower 
sewers. Annette is this 
beautiful, blonde woman 
with whom Bruce had an 
overnight affair [before 
Meriem]. They pretty 
much depended on one an- 
other in some terrifying 
adventures. Then Meriem 
shows up. When she first 
comes in, it’s completely 
black down there and 
there’s something in this 
tidal pool with them. 
They’re hugging each other 
and Bruce tells Annette, 
‘It’s okay, honey. Don’t wor- 
ry.’ And Meriem hears this. 
My first reaction was 
Meriem’s so confident with 
herself, she’s not the jeal- 
ous type. And so she just 
says, ‘No sweat. Let me 
help you guys out of the 
sewers.’ But my wife says, 
“Yeah? Bullshit! She would 
not do that! Here’s this 
half naked woman with 
Bruce, with no shirt on, 
caught in the sewers. 
They’re hugging each oth- 
er, calling each other ‘hon- 
ey!’ So, instead, Meriem 
decks Bruce. It clicks so 
much better now. You have 
to keep doing human 
things to make people be 
able to relate to her. No- 
body can relate to an an- 
gel. I didn’t want her to be 
like the TARZAN movies of 
the ’30s, I wanted her to be 
like the Tarzan novel. He 
had a very stark personali- 
ty and you could under- 
stand how it developed. I 
didn’t want this grunt, sav- 
age Meriem. And yes, 
you’re right, she does get 
pissed off, just like a little 
kid. I ripped off a lot of the 
dialogue from my little 
girl. Children have a unique 
way of communicating 
that’s just wonderful.” 

So why opt for a distaff, 
bosomy “Tarzan” over Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’ distinctly 
male warrior? “Because 
girls are much more fun to 
draw than guys,” admits 



«As a cavewoman, I was required to only hum 
and look sexy. They couldn't find seashells hig 
enough to cover my boohs! Director Peter Bog- 
donavich used a fake name. I don’t blame him.’’ 


Root. “I’ve also been a big 
Tarzan fan all my life. One 
of the wildest things about 
the Tarzan books was he 
was always saving some 
woman. I remember a really 
interesting predicament 
with one beautiful, wide- 
eyed, terrified woman who’s 
surrounded by Cro-Magnon 
men, lions and crazy, per- 
verted gorillas. C’mon, there 
was an appeal to that. But 
since my real mother was 
the President of the N.O.W. 
organization up in Massa- 
chusetts; I had that in the 
back of my mind, too. So if I 
made my Tarzan character 
a woman, then I could put 
her in all these situations 
that I found so fascinating — 
however, she would be the 



7; WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE 
EARTH offered Victoria Vetri (former 
Playmate Angela Dorian) as Sanna. 

Her dialogue was an oft-repeated 
one-liner (''Akital"). L: Vetri with co- 
stars Patrick Ailen & Bill Cornelius. 

Tarzan character. It all 
comes down to the kind of 
people I really admire.” 

Root’s upbringing ex- 
tends an appreciation for 
people in general, not gen- 
ders. “I like a guy who can 
almost be in any kind of sit- 
uation and make light of it. 
There are guys who have 
been working at a certain 
job for years, who dutifully 
show up at the office just so 
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enjoy themselves along the 
way, too.” 

When the entire town of 
Marshville is transported 
back in time, Meriem is pro- 
vided with her first human 
contact since the death of 
her grandfather. Which of 
civilization’s comforts did 
she miss the most? “Movies, 
ice cream, and McDonalds,” 
Meriem replies. The fast 
food deficiency is not the on- 


they can collect their pay- 
checks. And then there are 
guys like Cavewoman’s Pro- 
fessor Cook, who just takes 
total fascination in every 
single little discovery. Those 
are the kind of guys and the 
kind of women I like. He 
knows what he likes, goes 
with the flow and he lives by 
the moment. The kind of 
women I like are a little 
smarter than that but they 


ly plausible situation en- 
countered by her environ- 
ment’s new inhabitants. Is- 
sues concerning peer accep- 
tance, domestic abuse, de- 
pression and alcoholism are 
addressed and dealt with in 
plot-driven scenarios that 
deflect soapbox oratory. 

Some torrid Cavewoman 
renderings, accessible on 
the comic book’s website, 
prompted Root to recapitu- 
late Meriem’s occasional 
proclivity for wearing only 
her tan lines. “I had put out 
a glamour portfolio first,” he 
shares. “I only printed up 
150 of them and they sold 
out really qiaick. A lot of peo- 
ple wanted those pieces, 
and I just didn’t want to do 
it again. I printed the whole 
thing up myself. And I’ve 
got this fear of becoming a 
‘nudie’ artist. If you become 
a nudie artist, nobody’s go- 
ing to read the stories — 
they’re just gonna flip 
through the pages. Then I 
did a ‘mature version’ of 
that issue I told you about. I 
hiked up the price to like 
$6,95 and hoped that it 
would be accepted, and 
hoped I’d still be able to go 
back to doing the story 
lines. Hopefully, comic read- 
ers won’t expect nudity in 
order for them to bring my 
girl home with them. As it 
is, it didn’t sell well at all. I 
don’t know what the reason- 
ing behind that was. It 
could have been the high 
price. Part of me was disap- 
pointed and part of me was 
happy. I got so many re- 
quests that I hoped that 
this would be a really big 
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seller. It didn’t make any 
money, so that solved itself. 

“Mike Hoffman [creator 
of Tigress] told me that I 
turned traitor on that one 
and I shouldn’t have done 
it, because everybody saw 
Meriem as a girl-next-door. I 
don’t understand exactly 
why. If somebody finds a 
naked picture of the girl- 
next-door posted on the In- 
ternet, she’s still the girl- 
next-door.” 

Meriem’s effortlessly lus- 
trous nature isn’t a cue for a 
Yabba-Dabba-Do-Me 
spread. She’s rendered into 
a wholesome hybridization 
of Vargas pin-up, pulp pul- 
chritude, Will Elder ho- 
mage, Virgil Finlay lampoon 
and Betty Cooper (yeah, 
Archie Comics). “I didn’t 
want to do the sultry poses 
and all the rest of that,” 
says Root. “I wanted to have 
it more like if you were very 
intimate with someone, and 
you were just like out on the 
beach playing around...! 
wanted to communicate 
that with the portfolio 
pieces in particular. If you 
were out with your girl- 
friend or wife, and you were 
getting playful and want to 
take some shots, you might 
Just do some goofy things. I 
doubt every shot would be 
‘I’m sensual.’ She crosses 
her eyes and makes a face — 
that is the ambiance that I 
wanted!” 

But the girl-next-door is 
a composite of real-life sex- 
pots, including a few who 
have than broached the 
adult industry: “Meriem’s 
face is Little Annie Fanny — 
I never looked at the pic- 
tures of Playboy nearly as 
much as I looked at the com- 
ic strip in the back. Mer- 
iem’s breasts are a woman 
named Danni Ashe, one of 
the more respectable pinup 
queens and she is all natur- 
al. Her lower torso is Nina 
Hartley. She is a combina- 
tion of all the best. Her soul 
pretty much developed as I 
came across what happened 
to her life. I wanted her to 
be somebody who was al- 
ways a ‘live by the moment’ 
type of person.” 

Root’s Cavewoman stories 
are none too subtly peppered 



B . ROOT, "CAVEWOMAN” CREATO R 

nCavewoman’s assertiveness is one reason 
we’ve expanded our female readership. My wife 
totally rewrote an issue in the series, insisting 
that ‘A woman wouldn’t [or would] do that.” 


with in-joke allusions to 
KING KONG (“It’s #1 on 
every movie list”): characters 
include Fay and Ray (a vener- 
able tip-of-the-hat to the film’s 
leading lady, Fay Wray), 
Francis Reicher (the actor 
who performed as the film’s 
“Captain Englehorn”), Bruce 
Cabot (who played hunky 
“Jack Driscoll”), et al. Meriem 
Cooper, the Cavewoman, was 
named in deference to 
KONG’s co-director and co- 
writer, Merian C. Cooper. “I 
love Fay Wray,” gushes Root, 
“and she’s stUl amazing. She’s 
writing plays in New York 
City. She turned down the 
role played by Gloria Stuart 
in TITANIC because she had 
a play to write. She doesn’t re- 
gret it, either. She feels totally 
fulfilled and satisfied with her 
life. She had priorities with 
her ‘kids’ — the performers in 
the play — and I reaUy admire 
that. I admired her before 
that.” 


Comely Cavetvomen 
of the Cinema 
“I really, really liked DI- 


NOSAUR ISLAND,” grins 
Root, “and not because of 
the dinosaurs — they kind of 
cracked me up — but because 
of the girls. But I wouldn’t 
have wanted to watch it 
with my mom in the room.” 

DINOSAUR ISLAND 
(’94) and DINOSAUR VAL- 
LEY GIRLS (’96) are t&a 
laden, low-budget burlesque 
of formulaic ’50s B-films: 
modern, randy males (usu- 
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ally G.I.s) — who accidental- 
ly wind-up in the prehistoric 
era — crash a matriarchal 
colony (a beautiful, perhaps 
sapphic sovereign loses con- 
trol over her dominion of 
bikini-clad airheads “who 
have never seen a man be- 
fore!”). This same chestnut 
was occasionally transplant- 
ed to sci-fi films (QUEEN 
OF OUTER SPACE and AB- 
BOTT AND COSTELLO GO 
TO MARS among them). 

DINOSAUR ISLAND, di- 
rected by B-movie veterans 
Fred Olen Ray and Jim 
Wynorski, opens with a 
small plane of military dregs 
crash-landing on an isle of 
gorgeous babes who, some- 
how surviving the Stone Age, 
show a lot more tan than dis- 
cretion. I asked Jim Wynors- 
ki to summarize why he and 
his collaborator dusted-off 

R: Julie Ege navigates a cadre of 
cave babes (d) in CREATURES THE 
WORLD FORGOT. The film flopped 
but the former Miss Norway starred 



such an antiquated plot. 

“Tb make money and have 
a good time,” he shrugged. ‘It 
was just a way to capitalize on 
JURASSIC PARK, which had 
been released a few months 
earlier.” 

Fred Olen Ray provided 
me with a bit more insight: 
“The women who’ve starred 
in most fantasy films were 
wilting flowers. They were 
just window dressing. But 



MICHELLE BAUER, ACTRESS 

ffl’ve always been the seductress, just lots of 
sex scenes! So they cast me in this cavewoman 
film as a vii^n. I thought I’d be struck by light- 
ning! After ttat, I tried to avoid [T&A] roles.” 


there were a handful of 
movies where women were 
more in control — they were 
stronger, and so they domi- 
nated the films that they 
were in. The women in DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND wield 
that kind of influence. The 
guys in the film were depict- 
ed as such losers because we 
didn’t want the island 
women to have any real 
competition. We figured out 
that teenage kids watching 
this movie couldn’t relate to 
big, burly guys who were 
stronger and tougher than 
them; it wouldn’t really be 
much of a male fantasy. 

“The idea is for a bunch 
of guys, who would never be 
successful any other time in 
their lives, get stranded on 
an island of women. The on- 
ly way that an island’s sin- 
gular tribe could exist as all- 
female is if their the male 
mates had gotten them- 
selves killed in the day-to- 
day rigors of staying alive. 
The women learned to take 
care of themselves by func- 
tioning in roles formerly oc- 
cupied by men. Part of the 
humor is that these feisty 
girls are actually looking up 
at these guys — these weak- 
lings — as if they can go in 
and do something that the 
girls haven’t been able to do 
yet.” 

I note that Queen Mor- 
ganna (Toni Naples) face- 
tiously trivializes the cast- 
aways as “mere men.” 

“The queen is just very 
distrustful of guys,” Ray ex- 
plains. “She really thinks 
they are just nothing but 
trouble. If you look at al- 
most all the early films that 
I’ve made, they never write- 
off women as victims. The 
ladies are in charge, never 
wallflowers or wilting... 
none of those films, in fact, 
really have male heroes. You 
get a certain type of movie 
that attracts a certain type 
of person, like where you 
have a kind of he-man guy 
and the girl who is always 
pleading for the killer not to 
murder her. That appeals to 
a certain group, but I think 
that there is a whole group 
of people that can’t identify 
with the big, burly hero guy. 
They relate much better 
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with films where guys don’t 
have a lot to do with how 
things turn out, and where 
women are very strong. And 
I definitely think there’s a 
male fantasy about strong- 
willed women who can take 
charge and make things 
happen. I guess it shows in 
my work. 

“I can’t stand scenes 
where women are pleading 
for their lives. It’s just aw- 
ful. I just don’t find that en- 
tertaining. Instead of being 
vulnerable, I think every- 
body needs to take action; 
even if you don’t succeed, 
you have to do something. 
Since I’ve been able to call 
the shots most of the time in 
my own career, I haven’t 
had to do films that appeal 
to misogynists.” 

Michelle Bauer is no 
stranger to the genre, what 
with “cavewoman” roles in 
DINOSAUR ISLAND (as 
swinging June) and PHAN- 
TOM EMPIRE (the “cave 
bunny”). She also played a 
minor role in CAVE GIRL 
(’85) as a “locker room stu- 
dent.” 

“But I’ve got to level with 
you, Michelle,” yours truly 
continued on page 34 

Replicating Sybil Danning's pinup 
poster, Ava Cadell dons prehistoric 
threads for her own cheesecake. B: 
"I rushed this cover for a deadline,” 
says Root. ”1 don't like It. It's more 
like Head Nurse than Cavenoman." 







confessed to the actress. “I 
haven’t seen your perfor- 
mance as a ‘cavegirl’ in ONE 
MILLION HEELS B.C.” 

“That’s okay, I didn’t see 
it, either,” a vivacious Bauer 
grins. “As far as the women 
taking the upper hand role 
in DINOSAUR ISLAND, I 
think that Fred and Jim 
were looking for every man’s 
fantasy. I think they were 
looking for the men to come 
on an island full of women, 
an yet here the women were 
still naive in some ways. 
Hey, isn’t that every guy’s 
fantasy?” 

Bauer’s character, in fact, 
chastises the queen for her 
anti-male inclinations; “How 
the men were going to have 
their lives saved was to 
prove to the queen that they 
could, in fact, save the vil- 
lage by capturing The Great 
One [a tyrannosaurus rex 
that ritualistically eats vir- 
gin sacrifices]. If the guys 
failed in this mission, they’d 
face certain execution. So, 
naturally, the guys and the 
girls all start mating, falling 
for each other and combin- 
ing forces to defeat The 
Great One.” 

The dispute between 

Root: I did the art on the left 
exclusively tor Femme Fatales. They 

insisted I show her navel, It turned 

web page." 8: "I really wanted this 
cover art to look like a movie poster." 




Bauer’s heroine and the 
queen is resolved in an ef- 
fectively choreographed 
fight scene. “Toni Naples 
was so great to work with,” 
declares Bauer. “We pulled 
hair, dragged each other 
around and she was right 
there in your face! It worked 
out so well. When I first saw 
it, I went, That’s bitchin’l’ It 
put a lot of the power be- 
tween the women, too. This 
is how they settled things, a 
lot like the men did. They 
just got out and went for it.” 

The irony is that former 
fetish model Bauer, whose 
flawless comic timing and 
clothes dispensings have 
galvanized B-films since the 
mid-80s, was cast in DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND as a vir- 
gin. “It was my first time in 
that role,” she laughs. “I 
was sure I was going to be 
struck by lightning. I’ve al- 
ways been the seductress. 
I’ve always played the bad 
person. It’s always been just 
a lot of sex! And this was 
one of the roles that Fred 
gave me that 1 really didn’t 
have to [Bauer is an indis- 
pensable player to the Ray 
repertory, what with EVIL 
TOONS, BIKINI DRIVE- 
IN, HOLLYWOOD CHAIN- 
SAW HOOKERS, et al]. It 
was really refreshing for 
me. And from there, I really 
tried to make the transition 
into not doing just the love 
scenes and things like that.” 

“So how did the DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND role dif- 
fer from your other perfor- 
mances as cavewomen?” I 
inquire. 

“Well, PHANTOM EM- 
PIRE proved very difficult 
for me,” replies Bauer. “It 
was one of my first union 
films, so I didn’t have any 
lines. I played this cavegirl. 
Here I am, topless during 
the movie and not speak- 
ing... There’s your typical 
T&A, cavegirl-type film!” 

E-I. Cinema’s DINO- 
SAUR VALLEY GIRLS is 
directed by Donald F. Glut, 
a writer whose exhaustive 
film research has literally 
produced volumes of genre- 
related data {The Franken- 
stein Catalog, The Dracula 
Book, et al). This time 
around, a beefy actor travels 



B. ROOT, “CAVEWOMAN” CREATOR 

«My favorite is Victoria Vetri’s cavegirl in WHEN 
DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH. She’s sexy & seU- 
sufficient. In contrast, ONE MILLION YEARS, B.C. 
was simply Raquel Welch dodging dinosaurs.” 


a lot of the jungle exploitation 
movies — especially the ones 
produced during the 1950’s, 
what with PREHISTORIC 
WOMEN, UNTAMED MIS- 
TRESS and UNTAMED 
WOMEN — come off looking 
like ex-strippers. I wanted 
them to have a wholesome 
appeal, like you wouldn’t 
mind bringing them home for 
an introduction to yom- fami- 
ly.” 


to the prehistoric era via a 
wish-fulfilling artifact. Des- 
perately seeking solace from 
parasitic starlets, he turns 
to femmes who are separat- 
ed from the film industry by 
millions of years. “Unlike 
yesteryear’s Hollywood 
stereotypes, none of the 
cavewoman in my film 
scream,” says Glut. “A cou- 
ple of the actresses asked 
me, ‘Should we scream 
when we see the dinosaurs?’ 
And I said, ‘No, nobody 
screams in this movie.’ I told 
them, Tou are not smooth, 
rounded men. You are play- 
ing women who have to be 
sexy and feminine at all 
times.’ So they never lose 
what guys perceive as femi- 
ninity. They are always 
graceful, but they can really 
handle their own. I thought 
that would also enhance 
their overall appeal. 

“I made a conscious effort 
that they would not, as in 
many other prehistoric-type 
movies over the years, come 
off looking like strippers or 
hookers. Tb me, the women in 
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But why would an es- 
teemed film archivist opt to 
make a slapstick movie — re- 
plete with scatological gags 
— about cavewomen? “We 
wanted to do something 
that would be a stepping 
stone, almost as a calling 
card, to lead to bigger and 
better things,” says Glut. 
“My role models were Sam 
Raimi, writer and director 
of THE EVIL DEAD, and 
George Romero, writer and 
director of NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD. You see, 
those movies were very in- 
expensive, but were done 
with a lot of passion and a 
lot of love — and those 
movies led to much bigger 
things. That was pretty 
much our attitude.” 

I query if cavewomen of 
cinema past may have influ- 
enced the conceptualization 
of the dinosaur valley girls. 
“That character of Loana, as 
portrayed by Ceirole Landis 
[ONE MILLION B.C., 1940] 
and then later by Raquel 
Welsh [ONE MILLION 
YEARS B.C., 1966], was the 
strongest influence that I 
had in the portrayal of my 
movie’s cavewomen, not on- 



ly in their characterizations, 
but in the whole acting 
style. Both male and female 
cave people in DINOSAUR 
VALLEY GIRLS spoke an 
artificial language that I 
made up, just like they 
made up an artificial lan- 
guage in ONE MILLION 
B.C. They compensated for 
the lack of words with body 
language, gestures. ..It was 
‘silent raovie’-type acting.” 

Glut’s cavewoman iconog- 
raphy was also inspired by 
CAVE GIRL, CREATURES 


DONALD F. GLUT, DIRECTOR 

made a conscious effort that my cavegirls, 
unlike those in jungle exploitation films of the 
’50s, would not come off looking like strippers. 

I preferred them to have a wholesome appeal.’’ 



The WILD WOMEN OF WONGO (M/) is a '59 cheaple shot in color (typical dia- 
logue; "This one's mine. He's cute"). Tag line: "Prehistoric beauties live by the 
code of the jungle." L: Austrian bombshell Senta Berger recalls WHEN WOMEN 
HAD TAILS. The 70 film spawned a sequel, WHEN WOMEN LOST THEIR TAILS. 



THE WORLD FORGOT, 
THE LOST WORLD (1960 
version) and WHEN DI- 
NOSAURS RULED THE 
EARTH. “The women in 
those movies were very dy- 
namic, very sexy and very 
feminine.” The filmmaker 
had intended the prehistoric 
wardrobe to be stylistically 
patterned after the outfits 
in WHEN DINOSAURS 
RULED THE EARTH. “But 
that didn’t translate into 
what we got,” he admits. 
“CAVEMAN [’81] was also 
an influence in that you had 
two cavewomen in that film 
who they were very differ- 
ent from each other. You had 
Barbara Bach who was kind 
of snotty and kind of stuck 
up, and kind of pushy. And 
then you had Shelley Long, 
who was very soft and shy. 
And yet they were both 
strong characters. I think 
that, in part, had an influ- 
ence on the fact that I had a 
whole tribe of these cave- 
women, and each was the 
same in that they looked 
good.. .but each one had one 
specific standout personali- 
ty trait.” 

SLAVE GIRLS FROM 
BEYOND INFINITY, the 
umpteenth adaptation of 
Richard Connell’s story. The 
Most Dangerous Game, 
transplanted the traditional 
tropical locale to a planet in 
a distant galaxy. Cindy 
Beal, Elizabeth Kaitan and 
Brinke Stevens portrayed 
the title characters, each the 
quarry of a human predator. 
The sci-fi periphery notwith- 
standing, the choice of fe- 
male attire was decidedly 
cavewoman. “The girls were 
stranded on a jungle planet,” 
recalls Stevens. "Our host, 
in the film, had dressed us 
up in little shammy cloth 
bikinis and then hunted us 
down like animals. In that 
one, I won’t say the women 
were really empowered, but 
eventually the two other 
characters — played by Liz 
and Cindy — turn the tables 
on their attacker. Cave- 
women with big guns save 
the day but not before my 
demise, unfortunately... 

“The hardest part was 
running through the jungle 
barefoot and thinking, ‘Did- 




n’t cave people have slip- 
pers of some kind?’ It was 
fun to be in a bikini like 
that. It brings out a primi- 
tive, raw power when you 
are in it. It reminds me of 
the Raquel Welsh movie. 
And it was an image that 
lingered in everyone’s con- 
sciousness.” 

Cast as a curvy cave babe 
in 1968’s VOYAGE TO THE 
PLANET OF PREHISTOR- 
IC WOMEN, drive-in diva 
Mamie Van Doren (GIRLS 
TOWN, SEX KITTENS GO 
TO COLLEGE) recalls that 
she “received a script with- 
out dialogue. All that I was 
required to do was hum and 
look sexy. We were some 
species of fish women and 
they couldn’t get sea shells 
that were big enough to cov- 
er my boobs! Frankly, I did- 
n’t have any fun because the 


cast was all female — not a 
single caveman in sight, just 
sexy starlets! And the direc- 
tor, Peter Bogdanovich, 
wanted me to bite the head 
off of a Rsh. I said, ‘No way!’ 
Peter went on to direct films 
like THE LAST PICTURE 
SHOW, TARGETS and 
WHAT’S UP DOC? I don’t 
think he wanted his name 
linked to VOYAGE/PREHIS- 
TORIC WOMEN. And I don’t 
blame him. No ‘empower- 
ment story’ here, we really 
had one helluva time!” 

I offer the last word to 
the creator of Cavewoman. 
“My favorite of all time, 
within the movie medium, 
is Victoria Vetri’s cave- 
woman in WHEN DI- 
NOSAURS RULED THE 
EARTH,” says Budd Root. 
“Victoria was a Playboy cen- 
terfold [September, ’67], she 


posed under the name An- 
gela Dorian. My second fa- 
vorite cavewoman, Raquel 
Welch, was just too perfect. 
Victoria, however, knew 
how to draw those primitive 
impulses — the caveman in 
all of us — from male audi- 
ences. She had a feminine 
appeal that, though she was 
very self-sufficient, incited 
one to help her. In that 
sense, she’s just like 
Meriem.. .though Meriem 
has bounder boobs. The 
film focused on Victoria’s 
physique and her personali- 
ty. But, in contrast, ONE 
MILLION YEARS, B.C. 
was simply all about Raquel 
Welch and John Richardson 
running from dinosaurs.” 

[Vetri recalls her audi- 
tion: "I was obligated to 
Warner Brothers at the time 
and Francis Ford Coppola 


did a test of me running 
through the back lot with a 
tiger bikini on, panting and 
flaring my nostrils. The film 
was six months of work."} 

“A classical cavewoman is 
one who is strong, beautiful 
in a natural way, alluring 
and bigger than life,” con- 
tinues Root. “But she’s also 
a girl-next-door who’s acces- 
sible to the average guy. 
Just like Meriem.” □ 
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THE FETISH MODEL, AND SELF-PROFESSED “SENSUAL VAMPIRE,” 
PROBES INTO FEMMES FATALES & THE INTERNET’S “DARK SIDE. ’’ 

By James Ursini 



Vampire literature and 
film has always been a fer- 
tile subject for psychosexual 
analysis. With its emphasis 
on erotic/symbolic dream 
imagery (nocturnal emis- 
sions in the form of blood, 

Oedipal fantasies of the 
destructive parent/vam- 
pire returning from the 
grave, etc.) — not to men- 
tion a surfeit of fetishis- 
tic/sadomasochistic fan- 
tasies, and psychic domina- 
tion of the victim by its mas- 
ter/ mistress — the vampire 
genre has joined hands with 
the “taboo and the tainted,” 
to quote the Freud. 

Anne Rice’s Vampire 
Chronicles introduced the bourgeois 
reading public to the genre’s inherent 
fetishism and sado-masochism. Her 
detailed and loving descriptions of var- 
ied milieus — as well as the intricate 
costuming of her vaguely bisexual 
male vampires — resonate with a 
fetishistic attention to detail. Further, 
the psycho-sexual relations between 
her vampires and their victims seem 
to be drawn entirely from pioneering 
studies by Krafft-Ebing and Havelock 
Ellis. One need only look at Neil Jor- 
dan’s fine film adaptation of Rice’s In- 
terview With The Vampire to perceive 
the bond between fetishism/sado- 
masochism and the vampire myth: the 
love/hate relationship between Louis 
and Lestat and their oscillating shift of 
power; pedophilia revolving around 
the “child” vampire, Claudia; the mix- 
ture of blood and sex in the predatory 


upon the White Wolf books, 
and you’ll see how serious 
these players are in their 
devotion to creating an im- 
posing physical persona. 

Vampirism, fetishism, 
and S&M have also pene- 
trated the world of music in 
the form of black/death met- 
al. Bands like English group 
Cradle of Filth and the Nor- 
wegian Emperor sport vam- 
piric garb, tattoos, piercings 
and deathlike makeup rem- 
iniscent of the groundbreak- 
ing English band. The Cure; 
but these bands are much 
more hardcore in their 
lyrics and performances. 
Like American rocker Mari- 
lyn Manson, they introduce gender- 
bending costumes and sadomasochis- 
tic rituals and lyrics, all of which in- 
voke kinky sex as well as vampiric im- 
agery. Among the most dynamic yet 
mellow of these bands is Mucards, an 
American group. Fronted by Azra 
Medea — a cross between Theda Bara 
and Barbara Steele, who rises from 
her coffin onstage — the group invokes 
decadent poets like Baudelaire, while 
flirting with violent images drawn 
from the movies of Lucio Fulci. 

Bram Stoker created Dracula out of 
the Eastern European vampire myths 
alternately promulgated and re- 
pressed by the schizophrenic Catholic 
Church, which could never decide 
whether to condemn the beUef in vam- 
pirism or support it. But whatever the 
official position of the Church, its own 
rituals gave fuel to the fire of the vam- 


Persephone, Marquis & Fetish model, as her PLAN 9 idol, Vampira. "I'm a 
sensual vampire & feed on the energies of those around me whenever f shoot,” 

act of the vampires; the loving close- 
ups and pans across the Victorian-Ed- 
weirdian decor and costumes; and fi- 
nally the proliferation of religious ob- 
jects like crosses and holy water. 

As noted earlier, this perverse ethos 
is not, of course, confined to Anne Rice. 

It permeates all vampire literature 
and media, even spreading to the vio- 
lent world of mainstream computer 
games with the introduction of Vam- 
pire; the Masquerade. This new PC 
game is based upon the popular role- 
play game books published by White 
Wolf. These books construct a universe 
of vampires who are organized into 
warring clans. It’s incumbent upon 
each player to further develop his/her 
character with a detailed history and a 
choice of costumes and weapons. Lock 
some time into the role-play profiles in 
vampire Internet chat rooms, based 
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T; A predatory Persephone vamps a victim in a proposed film (Full Moon?) project B: The model as comic 
book icon, Vampirella. "I think vampirism & fetishism/sadomasochism are closely tied by their sexuality.” 


pire mythology; the collection and wor- 
ship of relics of dead saints, the exten- 
sive costuming utilized in church ritu- 
als, the adoration of religious objects. 
Particularly relevant is the ritual of 
the mass where the faithful, in subju- 
gation to Christ, consume his body and 
blood in the form of wafers and wine. 

Fetish diva Persephone has spent 
the last five years posing for sexually 
eccentric magazines and videos. From 
an early age, she has consciously mod- 
eled herself after her childhood hero- 
ines — actress/hostess Elvira, Ed Wood 
ensemble player Vampira, comic book 
character Vampirella — all of whom hy- 
bridize the dominatrix image with 
vampire-related makeup, costuming, 
and attitude; “I always loved the sar- 
casm and tongue-in-cheek sexuality 
that Elvira had. Vampira was a whole 
other thing to me. Where Elvira was a 
cartoon, Vampira was more like a raw, 
feral beast to me with her stem look, 
severe waist, her nails and eyebrows. 

“I am a sort of sensual vampire and 
feed on the energies of those around 
me when I shoot. I think vampirism 
and fetishism/sadomasochism are 
closely tied by their sexuality in a non- 
traditional form.” 

LATEX LUST (1998), directed by 
photographer Patrick Barnes, com- 
bines a story of lesbian vampire seduc- 
tion with latex costumes and touches 
of sadistic power play between the two 
female characters. It’s been broadcast 
on the Playboy channel and launched 
a buzz on vampire websites. “I just 
think there was a certain chemistry 
between myself and Molly, the other 
actress,” says Persephone. “We have 



PERSEPHONE 

“I love Elvira’s sar- 
casm and tongue-in- 
cheek sexuaiity. But 
Vampira was more a 
raw, feral beast.” 


worked together a lot.” 

Raised in a strictly religious house- 
hold in the heart of conservative Or- 
ange County, California, Persephone 
declares that vampires “derive plea- 
sure from draining their victims, not 
having intercourse, usually. Fetishists 
derive sexual pleasure from enhancing 
their bodies with outfits, tattoos, 
piercings and by worshipping articles 
of clothing or body parts. Neither find 
traditional sexual outlets. 

“Children always crave the forbid- 
den. Dracula was always killed by a 
cross of light. I was intrigued by the 
powerful figure of Christopher Lee as 
Dracula since I was five. He was my 
first crush. I was brought up to believe 
evil was everywhere, but evil in the 
person of actors like Christopher Lee 
aroused me. I was also aroused by the 
sight of robes and crucifixes.” 

Persephone has spent the last five 
years collecting dozens of costumes to 
embellish her persona. She owns one 
hundred pairs of high heels, ranging 
from five to an astronomical LI inches. 
“Goth and punk fashions, you know, 
originated from S&M and fetish. Peo- 
ple like Vivienne Westwood began 
styling punks in the seventies and that 
created a whole subculture. And now 
vampire films Hke INTERVIEW WITH 
A VAMPIRE are drawing from goth 
and punk for their inspiration. It’s all 
connected. 

“I love horror and vampires. I try to 
incorporate it into my performance art 
at clubs. My first exposure was 
through KMEX in Los Angeles, the 
Spanish station. I also watched a lot of 
movies about Santo [the Mexican 
wrestler who fought vampires and 
classic monsters], I loved ’em, still do.” 

Realizing that the Internet is the 
information medium of the future, 
Persephone has organized a website 
(www.gotluc.net/-frames/index.ht 
ml) loaded with hundreds of photos, 
poetry and horror film reviews. She 
has researched cyberspace to contact 
practitioners of her fetishism. In fact, 
the Internet may be the most exten- 
sive source of information on taboo 
subjects. It’s a literal and figurative 
gateway to the dark side. □ 
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THE SINGER, MAKING HER FILM DEBUT, & HONG KONG’S SUPER- 
STAR DISCUSS THEIR LIAISON IN AN ACTION-PACKED THRILLER. 


BY Craig Reid 



"I liked the story," says Aaliyah. "I was excited to work with Jet Li, I just fell in love 
with him. He doesnl have to say a word because he has a presence." 


Every time I visit a movie 
set, I recall the words of fa- 
mous Chinese director David 
Ting, for whom I performed 
kung fu routines in films 
that were cranked-out in Tai- 
wan. Twenty people were 
stuffed in a small army 
truck — no suspension, no 
shock absorbers — ^which made 
the ascent up into the deso- 
late mountains outside of 
Taipei, to our movie locale. It 
was 100 degrees outside, 

100% humidity; no one had 
showered. Offering solace, 

Ting casually leaned over to 
me and said, in broken Eng- 
lish, “Adventure, adventure!” 

Keep this in mind. I’ll even- 
tually get to the point. 

Flash forweird to this very 
early morning at LAX. I 
think I’ve got plenty of time 
to catch my flight to the cranberry capi- 
tal of Canada. Scheduled to interview 
Aaliyah on the set of ROMEO MUST 
DIE, my eyes no sooner lock on the hip- 
hop artist’s resume when an agent 
blurts-out, “Anyone leaving on the six 
a.m. flight for Vancouver must be at the 
boarding gate in 10 minutes to catch 
the bus to the plane.” Bus? What bus? 
Next thing you know, I’m scrambling 
through the airport as a daft woman 
yells, ‘Tt’s too late, you won’t make it — 
take the next flight!” After racing a two 
minute mile, I arrive at the gate asking 
the lady to hold the bus whUe I get my 


boarding pass, “I can’t do that,” she 
snootily retorts. However, some sharp 
guy had radioed the desk about my im- 
pending arrival and had ray boarding 
pass ready. I politely barge past the 
overweight ticket lady, sprint down the 
staircase and, just as the back bus en- 
trance was closing, I jammed my body 
between the doors causing the vehicle 
to brake and the doors to smack back 
open. I made it. 

So now, while squeezed in a center 
seat for 40 minutes — still waiting for 
the damn plane to take off — director 
Ting’s words ominously loom in my 


mind. “Adventure, adven- 
ture!...” 

Three nauseous hours 
later, I’m staring out the 
window and see the magnifi- 
cent Frazier River complete- 
ly ransacked by gigantic log 
booms. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of floating logs are 
jamming the river, eroding 
the blue surface into an ex- 
cremental brown hue (this is 
my cue to talk about the in- 
flight food but this article’s 
opening Richard Ting story 
cancelled it out — that vi- 
gnette went on a lot longer 
than I expected and I’m sad- 
dled with only four pages 
here). Customs was a 
breeze, so now I’m looking 
for my ride to set... 

Two hours later, I was 
still waiting for my ride to 
the set. Afew phone calls lat- 
er, my name was announced 
over the loudspeaker to pick 
up a courtesy phone. I learn that the 
Canadian crew — as a result of a tech- 
nological snafu — somehow neglected 
my arrival and asked me if I could find 
my own way to the set. I hop into a taxi 
and, for an entire hour, listen to the 
musings of the driver who reminded 
me of a bad stand-up impersonation of 
Fisher Stevens. Arriving on the set, I 
gracefully accept the apologies of 
staffers and am guided to a soundproof 
facility. I’m finally introduced to the al- 
luring Aaliyah (pronounced Ali-yah) 
who, although she has wrapped her 
role, made a special trip to the sound 
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ROMEO IS DEAD: “I play Trish O’Day," says Aaliyah. "She’s funky, sweet & tough. I relate to her because 
we do share similarities. She takes nothing from nobody, „Did I mention that she falls In love with Jet Li?" 


stage to greet Femme Fatales . 

“I was born in Brooklyn in 1979,” 
she recounts, “And then I grew up in 
Detroit, where I graduated from the 
High School for the Fine and Perform- 
ing Arts. Singing is my first love, but 
acting is something that I’ve always 
wanted to do. I have actually done a 
httle acting in the past so I guess, in a 
way, it’s good to be back.” 

And, yes, her real name is Aaliyah. 
“My rao&er wanted to give my brother 
and me names with meaning,” the 
fledgling actress recalls. “And my 
name has such a beautiful and power- 
ful meaning, it translates as ‘the high- 
est meaning office from Tibet,’ that 
now she wants me to just use only the 
first name. Though it’s Islamic, I’m a 
Catholic.” 

Personally, I’m impressed with 
Aaliyah’s decidedly grownup de- 
meanor. Barely out of high school, she 
hasn’t really sampled an average ado- 
lescence. She has, however, experi- 
enced a burgeoning career as a singer. 
At the age of 14, she cut her first al- 
bum “Age Ain’t Nothing but a Num- 
ber,” which not only turned platinum 
but spawned two gold singles and a 
sold-out tour. Her second album, “One 


in a Million,” which followed in 1996, 
also went platinum and included a hit 
single, “If Your Girl Only Knew.” Her 
single from the DR. DOOLITTLE 
soundtrack, “Are You That Some- 
body?,” shot to #1 on the Billboard 
charts. Though very amicable, Aaliyah 
cautiously monitors her own conversa- 
tion, retreating from revelatory infor- 
mation about her background and 
childhood. But, discussing her film de- 
but in ROMEO MUST DIE, the teen’s 
enthusiasm is genuinely unbridled... 

“I play Trish O’Day, a good Irish 
name for an African-American,” she 
relates. “’Trish is a funky tough girl, 
daughter of the head of this black 
crime family. She doesn’t approve of 
her father’s lifestyle, and she sepa- 
rates herself from that gangster kind 
of life. She’s also trying to start her 
own life and open up a little store. 
She’s the kind of lady who takes kids 
to the park for ice cream, a good girl; 
but then there is that side where she’s 
a no nonsense girl who takes nothing 
from nobody. She’s not loopy, she gets 
shot and gets into fights. I relate to her 
because I think we have some similari- 
ties — the fact that she is no nonsense, 
she is going to get what she wants. 



she’s a sweet girl and she’s tough. 

“And oh.. .did I mention that my 
character falls in love with Jet Li?,” 
Aaliyah sighs, blinking her eyes. 
“That’s right, she falls in love with him 
as the relationship progresses in the 
film.” 

I interject that Li, in all of his 30 
odd films, has never kissed the girl. 
“Oh, I know,” she grins. “He told me 
that. So now you have to come to the 
movie to see if he does. 

“But, this being my first real acting 
job, I’ve got to say that it’s going great! 
It’s really wonderful, what with a 
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great cast and it’s a calm, cool set — 
and there is Jet!” 

Cast as vile Wah Sing Ku, Hong 
Kong superstar Jet Li stole LETHAL 
WEAPON 4, produced for $140 mil- 
lion, from its stellar cast. But prior to 
developing U.S. celebrity, Li applied 
his martial arts training to his native 
product— DRAGONS OF THE ORI- 
ENT, ADVENTURE KING, KUNG FU 
MASTER, FISTS OF LEGEND— all of 
which were saddled with budgetary 
constraints. Living and working as a 


fight choreographer in Chinese films, I 
was prepared to rap with the actor in 
Mandarin. After a handshake, I fig- 
ured that I’d break the ice with, “Jiu 
yang, jiu yang” {a respectful way of 
saying, “I’ve heard of you”). Li’s eye- 
brows knitted into mien of discontent. 
Uh-oh 

When Li made his film debut in 
SHAO LIN SHI (SHAOLIN TEMPLE, 
1980), mainland China had abandoned 
the kung fu genre after the cultural 
revolution converted the country to 


Communism. At that time, he was Li 
Lian Jie, China’s national wu shu 
champion. So why was he christened 
Jet Li? 

“Well, Li is my family name,” he 
gently replies. “I first shot a movie in 
Hong Kong [he was cast as real-life 
hero Huang Fei Hung in OUTIC, aka 
ONCE UPON A TIME IN CHINA]. Af- 
terwards, I first saw the movie in the 
Philippines. They have this poster and 
people say my name is too long. ‘So use 
shorter name,’ they say. Plus, my first 
movie was very exciting in all of Asia: 
it was the #1 action movie. Many peo- 
ple say, ‘Hmm, this guy look like a jet 
engine [Li throws a rapid fire series of 
punches, replete with sound effects] — 
too fast. So it becomes Jet.” 

The film that launched Li’s career 
was SWORDSMAN II (1990), a fant- 
Asia action film directed by Ching Siu 
Tung. This movie is a vision of viscera: 
montages of killer bees, swarming 
scorpions and writhing snakes are 
blended with gut-wrenching images of 
bodies ripped apart and imploding 
heads. The action is high fl 3 Ting, death 
defying and gravity-cheating. Nearly a 
decade later, ROMEO MUST DIE of- 
fers Li the opportunity to expand his 
acting muscle as well as his athletic 
aptitude... 

Cast opposite Aaliyah, Li plays Han 
Sing. Though they’ve been geographi- 
cally separated, the couple have a lot 
in common. Han has paid heavily for 
his loyalty to brother Po; their rapport 
cost him a career as a Hong Kong po- 
liceman and prompted his jail sen- 
tence. Po’s premature demise induces 
Han to bre^ out of jail and avenge his 
sibling’s death. The task will exhaust 
Han’s mental discipline and combative 
skills: he’s abetted by unlikely ally Tr- 
ish, the rebellious offspring of an un- 
derworld monarch. The final struggle 
is not about revenge but circumvent- 
ing the anarchy before Trish’s compa- 
triots — including Han — suffer the con- 
sequences. 

Li is elated that, this time around, 
he’s the crusading good guy. “Yes,” he 
nods approvingly. “Ah, so you know 
then that in my movies I usually play 
the hero. In LETHAL WEAPON 4; 
[director] Dick Donner says my smile 
is cute but then I can change my face 
[shifts into s scowl] to be very cruel 
and dangerous; so I was the bad guy 
in the movie. But any character you 
•play — good or bad — they always 
think they are doing the right way. So 
I always think I am playing the good 
guy [coyly smiles]. So now I’m the 
good guy. 

“As you know, action in Hong Kong 
is much faster. But the biggest differ- 
ence to me between here and Hong 
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A A L I V a H 

«l wanted to do all of my own stunts. The 
toughest thing for me? The emotional scenes... 
I really want to be a vampire in a vampire flick. 
Those films are so cool. I love horror movies.” 



Jet Li (w/ Aaliyah): “The difference between movies made in America & Hong 
Kong? The budgets in Hong Kong are much smaller and we work longer days.” 


Kong films is the lan- 
guage. And the budget 
in Hong Kong is much 
smaller, plus we work 
harder, long days — well 
over 12 hours a day and 
no weekends off. 

“I need to bring my 
crew from Hong Kong 
to design action. In 
ROMEO IS DEAD, all 
the martial art fights are 
different from American 
fighting style. I brought 
in famous action director 
Yuen Kwei [he super- 
vised six of Li’s previous 
films, including MY FA- 
THER IS A HERO, FIST 
OF LEGEND and LE- 
THAL WEAPON 4], We 
did the fight and showed 
the director [Andrzej 
Bartkowiak]. He liked it, 
we film and use. Action 
must help the character. 

In Hong Kong, many 
times action is first, but 
here it is important for 
character.” 

Li admits that he uses 
stunt doubles for his film: 

“Since I was eight years 
old, I studied martial arts. Eight hoiu-s 
a day, six days a week for 12 years. 
People know Jet Li is a martial artist 
and I do martial arts in my films. But I 
wasn’t trained to Jump off buildings 
and that sort of stuntman stuff. Every 
actor needs a stuntman to help. I’m 
not a hero, I just play one. The hero 
can play anything he wants, but I’m a 
normal guy — I can’t do that!” 

I glimpse Li’s double traversing to 
a corner; his name is Didi and, as it 
turns out, he’s the younger brother 
of a fight choreographer employed 
on the MARTIAL LAW television se- 
ries. 

Li’s Hong Kong legacy includes the 
OUTIC series (I through III & VI), TAI 
CHI MASTER, NEW LEGENDS OF 
SHAOLIN, FONG SAI YUK I & II, 
LAST HERO IN CHINA and the dy- 
namic INDIANA JONES clone, DR. 
WEI AND THE SCRIPTURE WITH 
NO WORDS. Many of Li’s films are not 
accessible from your regional retailer, 
but are available through Tai Seng 
Video (1-888-668-8338). 

After a brief rehearsal, Li pumps-up 
for a scene where he’s required to fight 
Kai, the bad guy feverishly played by 
Russell Wong. We all watch Li trying 
to perform a few wire gags but he in- 
jures his ankle and wrist. It’s time for 
me to depart. 

Back outside, I ask Aaliyah why the 
ROMEO MUST DIE script appealed 


enough to the youthful entertainer to 
qualify as her film debut. 

“People know me as an artist al- 
ready and I have a certain image to 
uphold,” she shrugs. “So for my first 
role, I wanted to take something 
somewhat similar to the Aaliyah that 
everybody already knows, which is 
someone a bit edgy. I like the story 
and you just talked to one of the other 
reasons I did the movie. I’ve heard of 
Jet Li and have seen his films before, 
and so I was naturally very excited to 
work with him...I just fell in love with 
him! He doesn’t have to say a word 
on-screen because he has this pres- 
ence, and I also thought this film 
would be a good move for me in mak- 
ing the transition from singing to act- 
ing.” 

Aaliyah’s extensive dance back- 
ground in jazz, ballet, hip-hop and 
African dancing all proved critical to 
her performance of the action/martial 
arts scenes. 

“Corey [Yuen Kwei, Sammo Hung 
and Jackie Chan’s “kung fu brother”] 
and his crew from Hong Kong trained 
us for preparation for the fights. We’d 
go in about 9:30 a.m., stretch for a 
while and he’d walk us through our 
moves, then we try them full out. And 
there was also the harness for the wire 
work. Now that is tricky, but it’s a lot 
of fun. It’s actually kind of like being 
Peter Pan. 


"There was this awesome 
chase sequence, where I am in 
the car with Jet and we are be- 
ing chased by a guy on a mo- 
tortycle who is shooting at us. 
So glass is exploding and 
smashing all around us — glass 
is flying all through the car 
and stuff. It was fun. I wanted 
to do all my own stunts and 
wanted to look good on-screen, 
and make sure that my fans 
know that it is Aaliyah doing 
that stuff. But, of course, I 
wouldn’t do the dangerous 
ones... 

“But, actually, the toughest 
thing for me was doing the 
emotional scenes. I worked a 
long time to get deep into my- 
self in order to cry — and that 
was a great accomplishment 
for me to actually be able to do 
it on cue. In one scene, I had to 
do it twice and on another four 
times, one right after another 
[laughs], I basically just had to 
keep the tap flowing. I’m still a 
novice at all of this and am 
still working at it. I was ner- 
vous the first time, but you 
just have to really concen- 
trate.” 

I query about her acquiescence or 
reluctance to do nudity in future roles. 
Aaliyah says she’ll "cross that bridge if 
I come to it.” When I ask her about her 
“dream role,” she replies without 
pause, “it would be to be the vampire 
in a vampire flick. Those films are cool. 
I love horror films.” As a proponent of 
therapy to champion breast cancer and 
Alzheimer’s disease, she’s equally out- 
spoken. Unlike her “movie star” elders, 
Aaliyah doesn’t mount the pulpit only 
when cameras and/or microphones are 
visible. She’s very impassioned. 

A few final notes. Not once during 
the set visit did I hear anyone link the 
movie to Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet. I assume that Li is Romeo to 
Aaliyah’s Juliet. Maybe not? Finally, 
as I departed Canada, no one told me 
that you had to pay a “leaving the air- 
port” tax. So minutes before takeoff, 
Fm looking for my wallet as the immi- 
gration officer is waiting for the mon- 
ey. Suddenly I gasp, “Oh my God, 
where’s my wallet?” Staying calm, I 
remember buying some beanie babies 
for the wife (she would kill for the 
Canadian bear Maple, so now some- 
one does not need to die). So, once 
more. I’m doing the airport sprint 
thing. I hightail back to immigration, 
pay the tax and barely get onto the 
plane home. Lifting off from Vancou- 
ver those words came back to mind: 
“Adventure, adventure.” □ 
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A WOMEN-IN-PRISON PIC & THE BIG BREAK THAT TANKED: ASHLEY 
(SOMETIMES) REMEMBERS HER B-FILM SOVEREIGNTY IN THE 70’S. 

By Sara Barrett 



lately titled INSEMINOID. 'Hie recoiling damsel is 
later surfaced on prime time in SEAQUEST DSV. 


Ashley hangs around HORROR PLANET, an ’81 film altern 
genre vet Stephanie Beacham (DRACULAA.D, 1972) who 


I met Jennifer Ashley at her fa- 
vorite restaurant, Barney’s of Beverly 
Hills, home of the $15 cheeseburger. 
Ashley hands me a menu and we begin 
to discuss her career. “I was tested 
for a part in AMERICAN GRAFFITI. 
They liked me very much but I was- 
n’t experienced enough. They went 
with Cindy Williams, but put me 
in the movie YOUR THREE MIN- 
UTES ARE UP (’73), one of the first 
parts I ever had. I have a large shoe 
collection and I remember I was wear- 
ing these patent leather, purple-flow- 
ered, blue and yellow shoes. They had 
a big close-up of them in the movie. All 
my shoes that have been in films have 
had close-ups.” 

Our waiter approaches and Ashley 
orders two eggs over hard. I go with 
the cheeseburger. I ask Ashley about 
CHAINED HEAT (1983), a girls-in- 
prison saga fueled by a fraternity of B- 
film babes (Sybil Banning, Linda 
Blair, Edy Williams, Louisa Moritz). “I 
auditioned for that part when I was 
going through a divorce,” she recounts. 
“I was really not in a good place. I was 
very angry. They asked me to audition 
for the meanest inmate. I was really 
angry and I let it go in the casting of- 
fice. Everyone was shaking. We 
worked in a defunct prison for a couple 
of months. It was really eerie. And I re- 
ally felt hke I was in prison. When you 
go into a character study, you really 
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JENNIFER ASHLEY 

‘‘I had to be nude in 
CENTERFOLD GIRLS 
scenes. It was nicer 
not to have been mar- 
keted for my body.” 


have to believe everything. You have to 
have a good imagination, because in 
films like this, directors don’t work 
with you that much. In most films hke 
CHAINED HEAT, they don’t give you 
the opportunity to go into a character 
study or help you like a real good direc- 
tor would in a large budget film.” 

Speaking of a real good director, did- 
n’t Ms. Ashley play a groupie in PHAN- 
TOM OF THE PARADISE, a 1974 cult 
classic helmed by Brian De Palma? 
“He’s very creative and imaginative,” 

Left. Ashley joined a sterling cast (Susan George, 
Fiona Lewis) InTINTORERA, a 1977 JAWS rip-ott; 
she reunited with director Rene Cardona Jr. for 
GUYANA: CULT OF THE DAMNED. Below. As one 
Of THE POM POM GIRLS: Cheryl Smith co-starred. 
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said Ashley. And — ? “He’s a good direc- 
tor, fun to work for. I wish I had the 
chance to work with him on something 
really good.” 

In between bites of lunch, we con- 
tinue to talk about the diva’s film ca- 
reer. I inquire about GUYANA: CULT 
OF THE DAMNED, a 1980 chronicle 
of the Jonestown massacre, reprised 
with melodramatic license. Its venera- 
ble cast (Joseph Gotten, Bradford Dill- 
man, Mel Ferrer) notwithstanding, the 
film was critically chastised. One lia- 
bility was director/writer Rene Car- 
dona Jr., whose credits include 
BEAKS: THE MOVIE and NIGHT OF 
1,000 CATS. “I thought this was the 
movie that was going to make me real- 
ly famous,” recalls Ashley, “and it was 
just one of those disappointments. 
Among friends, there’s a thing in Hol- 
lywood that you’re only as good as your 
last movie. A lot of my friends at the 
time were famous people, and they 
thought this was going to be my break- 
out movie. Well, it wasn’t: so I kind of 
lost contact with them after the movie 
didn’t do so well.” 

Perusing her resume, I ask Ashley if 
there’s any particular film that she 
would have been better off abandon- 
ing. “I’m glad to have done all of them 
...except for THE CENTERFOLD 
GIRLS [1974]. I had to be nude in a 



couple of scenes and I was really em- 
barrassed. It’s nice not to have to be 
marketed for my body. I’m at an age 
where I’m not here to expose my body 
for exploitative purposes.” 

Ashley’s career as a drive-in diva 
spanned an entire decade, from 1973’s 
TERROR CIRCUS (aka BARN OF 
THE NAKED DEAD) to the aforemen- 
tioned CHAINED HEAT. I ask the ac- 
tress if the industry’s post drive-in era 
is more female friendly. “Women are in 
a lot more power these days, but 


JENNIFER ASHLEY 

“Women are in a lot 
more power these 
days, but there’s still 
a deficiency of signi- 
ficant female roles.” 


there’s still a deficiency of significant 
female roles,” explains Ashley. “The 
biggest change in this business came 
for me 14 years ago when I started do- 
ing my own cable talk show. I was in 
control for the first time, and I was 
able to pick and choose who was going 
to be on my show. And now, people re- 
spect me. I’ll get phone calls, or I’ll run 
into people here at Barney’s, and 
they’ll compliment it. But I miss the 
acting, which I’m starting to try and do 
again.” Guests on her chat show, ASH- 
LEY’S CLOSET, have eclectically 
swung from a pre-X FILES David 
Duchovny, to biker Miss 'Tattoo. 

I ask about her love life. The recent- 
ly remarried Ashley related how she 
became acquainted with her third 
spouse. “We met at a picnic. I knew 
right away. It was weird. I had just 
gotten divorced and wasn’t even think- 
ing about dating. Then I saw him. And 
we just got together. In a mate, it’s dif- 
ficult to find someone who’s not threat- 
ened by your tenacity and drive. I’ve fi- 
nally met someone who’s not threat- 
ened by it.” I met someone like that 
once. He spent a lot of time on my 
couch. 

Anyway, I finish off my lunch and 
notice that Ashley has separated her 
egg yokes from the whites. “It’s better 
if you cut out the yokes. The whites 
are really good. I don’t eat egg yokes.” 

O.K. Two eggs, over hard, skip the 
yokes. □ 

r. Ashley cropped-up in BARN OFTHE NAKED 
DEAD: the 73 film was directed by Alan Rudolph, 
who later collected awards for the critically lauded 
AFTERGLOW. WELCOME TO UA., etc. B: Mixing It 
up with B-babes, she Is CHAINED HEAT'S hellcat. 
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GIVING VOICE TO “SLIDERS” & TRANSCENDING “SORORITY VAM- 
PIRES,” SHE EMBODIES HOMAGE TO “XENA” (HOLLYWOOD-STYLE). 

BY Jake Woods 


Pinching her strawberry 
blonde tresses, a rather 
voluptuous J.J. Rockers con- 
templates her role in the 
generically titled, mini-bud- 
geted saga, AMAZON WAR- 
RIOR. But she initially 
briefs me on her daily grind; 
“I got a call back from an 
audition I did last week for 
a Route 66 Jeans commer- 
cial. I was kind of surprised. 
There were girls there who 
were so beautiful. I know 
I’m a long way from ugly, 
but these women were stun- 
ning. It can be pretty intimi- 
dating.” She insists her one 
advantage over starlets, 
who compete for the same 
cattle call, “is I’m an actress, 
and most of them really 
aren’t. I have no problem 
getting up there and being 
silly, being the center of at- 
tention. I have a lot of im- 
prov experience and I’m 
pretty wacky on my own. I 
try to use that whenever I 
can. Casting directors aren’t 
used to it, at least not with 
women, I had one of them 
literally falling to the floor 
laughing. When we were 
done, he put ‘book her’ by 
my name. He even had me 
come watch the tape they’d 
done of me, just because he 
thought it was so hysteri- 
cal.” 

It was her sense of humor 



that appealed to Dennis 
Devine, who cast Rodgers 
as the AMAZON WAR- 
RIOR. “She is so much fun,” 
he grins. “A couple of min- 
utes with her can improve 
the worst day you’ve ever 
had.” Nevertheless, Rodgers 
admits that shooting the 
$60,000 movie wasn’t a bar- 
rel of laughs. “It was pretty 
tough,” she says, “ — long 
days, a lot of different loca- 
tions. At 6:30 in the morn- 
ing, I’m out in the desert 
somewhere freezing in that 
little fur bikini. And then, 
by midday. I’m dripping in 
sweat and covered in dirt. 
This is low budget. There 
aren’t a lot of amenities. I 
just had to block it out and 
concentrate on the work. If 
you sit and think about how 
hot or cold it is — or how 
cheesy the film is, or why 
there’s no trailers for the 
cast — it just isn’t conducive 
to doing the work. I’m one of 
those people who has to 
work. I don’t care what it is, 
I’m happiest when I’m do- 
ing something.” 

I liked J.J.’s range and 
comedic touch. She could 
play the more serious mo- 
ments, yet she had the 
comedic timing to get the 
laughs I was aiming for. I 
believe the comedy in this 
film is critical to its success. 
And, in addition to being 
talented, attractive and 
dedicated, J.J. always 
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shows up on time and is al- 
ways fun to be around.” 

Rodgers plays “the last of 
the Amazon women” in the 
post-nuclear era. Strapped 
by severe budgetary con- 
straints, the film leans on 
the thespian’s aptitude for 
deftly switching into the 
tongue-in-cheek mode. But 
her performance of the 
genre’s obligatory “action 
scenes” was shot sans the 
luxury of a carefully choreo- 
graphed rehearsal. “I knew 
there would be no training 
for the physical stuff until 
about five minutes before 
we’d film it. I had to put my- 
self in an Amazon demeanor. 
I couldn’t be whiny or act 
like some little girly. I had to 
be tough. I fell and got cut 
up a lot. There weren’t any 
pads just out of sight for us 
to land on, only the dirt and 
that costume doesn’t exactly 
offer much protection.” Her 
background in musical the- 
atre was apphed to the com- 
bat; “I have done enough 
shows that I can learn a rou- 
tine and follow the choreog- 
raphy. Stunt work is very 

L: Rodgers strikes a pose for photog 
Jan Dean. “I have no problem getting 
up there and being silly, the center of 
attention.” B: As AMAZON WARRIOR. 



similar, so it helped.” 

AMAZON WARRIOR re- 
united Rodgers with the 
aforementioned Dennis De- 
vine. She was initially ac- 
quainted with the director 
while shooting SORORITY 
HOUSE VAMPIRES 2. “Den- 
nis was doing crew work on 
that film, which was a 
BUFFY kind of thing. Corny 
as hell, but cute and pretty 
entertaining.” In another tri- 
umph of low-budget film- 
making, Rodgers emoted 
through SORORITY HOUSE 
VAMPIRES 2 before she was 
cast in Part I of the franchise. 
Go figure. ‘They shot me in 
Part 2 while they were edit- 
ing Part 1,” she recalls. “I 
guess they found out they 
were short on running time, 
so they wrote some new 
scenes and added me into the 
first one. The weird thing is 
that I’m supposed to be play- 
ing the same character, but 
I’m the smart girl in one and 
a total airhead in the other. 
Don’t ask me how that hap- 
pened. Maybe an alien ab- 
duction or something.” 

A stage veteran, Rodgers 
previously surfaced in a 
Femme Fatales cover story 
on Scream Queens: The Mu- 
sical (8:4). “I was in various 
shows from February to De- 
cember last year,” she ex- 
plains. “ I did five of them, 
some of them back to back, 
and two of them even over- 
lapped.” As one of the Santa 
Susana Shakespearean en- 
semble, Rodgers portrayed 
“Helena” in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and “Julia” 
in Two Gentleman of Verona. 
“Working live, in an outdoor 
theater before 800 people, is 
exhilarating,” she enthuses. 
“As an actress, I can’t tell 
you how exciting it is to 
work in that kind of arena.” 

She was also cast as the 
evil Sea Witch, Ursula, in a 
stage presentation of The Lit- 
tle Mermaid. Based upon Dis- 
ney’s adaptation of a Hans 
Christian Andersen story, 
Rodgers’ cartoon counterpart 
was literally drawn-out as a 
plump ogre. ‘1 had auditioned 
for the part of Ariel’s sister,” 
she recounts, ‘but they asked 
me to read for the witch. I 
didn’t expect to hear any 
more about it, but they called 



c<l’m in the desert, 6:30 A.M., 
freezing in a fur bikini, thinking 
how cheesy the film is, or why 
there’s no trailers for the cast, not 
conducive to good work.” 


"I used to sit up late with my dad and watch old horror movies and TV shows. I 
loved Rhonda Shear on USA's UP ALL NIGHT— but t especially loved Elvira!" 


and offered me the part. It 
seemed odd at the time, but 
I’ve never had more fun than 
playing that role. I got booed 
and little kids were scared of 
me, and I get killed at the 
end.” The producers opted to 
transform Ursula from corpu- 
lent baddie to femme fatjile. 
‘That’s right, they made her 
very sexy,” smiles Rodgers. T 
wore this big. Snow White/ 
Wicked Witch combo collar 
and a tight, tight red lycra 
dress. I had long fingernails, 
dark eyebrows and these red, 
red hps. I was really the kind 
of woman that another 
woman might refer to as a ‘re- 
al witch,’ rather than the tra- 
ditional witch, and it worked 
great.” 

But she pegs a cabaret- 
style revue, Champagne on 
the Rocks — which she col- 
laborated upon with her 
best friend — as her “proud- 
est achievement” to date. 
“The show was a long time 
dream! It’s about a pair of 
tall girl singers who do a lot 
of Andrews Sisters and 
white Supremes-type mate- 
rial,” says the 5’10” Rodgers. 
‘We had talked about doing 
it since college and we final- 
ly just hired a writer and 
musical director, and staged 
it at the Luna Park, which 
is a local club with a cabaret 
stage.” Though the show 
sold out its entire limited- 
run performance, Rodgers is 
reluctant to tackle another 
project on the same scale. “A 
lot of my friends have put 
together a short film or 
whatever to promote them- 
selves,” she explains. “I 
know it’s a good idea to do 
something like that but, 
honestly, I’ve never been so 
scared doing anything in my 
life as 1 was about Cham- 
pagne on the Rocks. This 
was 100% ours. It wasn’t 
just us up there performing 
someone else’s material and 
risking someone else’s mon- 
ey. This was all ours. I’ll 
stick to other people’s pro- 
jects for a while, thank you.” 

Rodgers, in fact, adheres 
to the showbiz chestnut 
about her craft being a labor 
of love.” I’ve been singing 
since I was about two. My 
whole family sang and did 
shows as the Rodgers Fami- 
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<<The casting scene can be very 
cruel. Horrible, really. You have to 
audition in a bikini with all these 
women who have been siliconed, 
liposucked, tucked and lifted. 


ly. I’ve done talent shows, 
plays, beauty pageants. 
Everything. Sometimes I 
wish there was something 
else that I wanted to do, but 
this is it. My friends say I 
have a need to be the center 
of attention. I swear I don’t 
try to be. It just happens.” 

Her panache has residu- 
ally dropped into B-movies, 
all shot on the cheap. ‘'Well, 
I did one called SISTERS 
OF SIN, which has never 
been released in this coun- 
try.” One of her co-stars was 
Lara Daans, who was subse- 
quently cast as a recurrent 
character in EARTH: FI- 
NAL CONFLICT. “SISTERS 
is about this kind of Dark- 
man-type hero battling 
against these three witches: 
Sister Anger, Sister Avarice 
and Sister Lust [wickedly 
smiles}... I was Sister Lust. 

“I was supposed to be top- 
less in it. I think every girl 
in it was topless at some 
point, but I managed to con- 
vince them that I could 
show my character’s sexual- 
ity in other ways. I’ve been 
very lucky that way as far 
as nudity and sex scenes go. 
I’m not saying I’d never do 
one, but I haven’t so far. It’s 
just so gratuitous in most of 
these films.” 

I cite a scene in AMAZON 
WARRIOR where a starlet 
performs an impromptu 
striptease. “That cracked 
me up when I saw it,” 
laughs Rodgers. “It was so 
silly. She takes off her top to 
wade out waist-deep in a 
lake. It just made no sense 
at all.” 

Her film environment is 
not alien to Rodgers: she’s a 
self-professed genre addict. 
“I used to sit up late with 
my father watching old hor- 
ror movies and TV shows ... 
I loved to watch Rhonda 
Shear on USA’s UP ALL 
NIGHT but I especially 
loved Elvira.” Her admira- 
tion notwithstanding, she 
hopes her career will even- 
tually swing into the main- 
stream (“You pay your dues, 
you move up a rung. That’s 
how it works and I’m finally 
starting to see some upward 
progress in it all!”). Last 
season, Rodgers landed 
guest roles on a couple of 


“Rodgers describes the $60,000 production of AMAZON WARRIOR as “pretty 
tough. But I'm among the people who just have to work, I don't care what it is.” 


sitcoms, CAROLINE IN 
THE CITY and THIRD 
ROCK FROM THE SUN. 
“Those kind of credits legit- 
imize you and I’m starting 
to get calls for things be- 
cause of those shows. I 
played Bambi, a cocktail 
waitress in a strip club on 
THIRD ROCK. I have no 
idea why I get these blonde 
bimbo roles, but it was so 
much fun. I was in this 
great outfit, very sexy. In 
fact, I bought it from them 
when the show was over. 
They had me in five-inch 
heels, which made me about 
six feet, three inches tall 
and it was just John Lith- 
gow and me. He is the nicest 
man, very warm and gener- 
ous with his cast. They 
wrote seven or eight lines 
more for me, and it’s a really 
cute scene.” 

Though impassioned with 
her profession, Rodgers ac- 
knowledges its dark side (Le. 
surgery and sexism): “The 
casting scene can be very 
cruel. Horrible, really. You 
have to audition in a bikini 
with all these women who 
have been siliconed and lipo- 
sucked and tucked and lift- 
ed. You’re reading a scene 
you’ve never seen before 
with some actor you’ve never 
met, who’s about half your 
height. I got turned down for 
a show once because I was 
too tall. The casting director 
said, ‘Great audition. I really 
like your voice and you’re 
very lovely’ Then he called 
me over and stood me in 
front of a mirror. He shook 
his head and said, ‘Sorry, 
you’re too tall.’ It can get you 
down. 

“Another problem for me 
is that my looks make cast- 
ing directors think of me for 
leads, but my personality is 
off the wall enough that I’m 
almost right for character 
roles. They don’t like that. 
They want you to be one 
thing and one thing only. It 
makes it easier for them to 
pigeonhole you, and then ig- 
nore you for anything except 
that narrow little image 
they have attached to you. 

“Another thing, people 
don’t think about how much 
money actors have to spend 
just to be ready. There are 
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classes, lessons, photos. The 
amount of money spent is 
ridiculous. I’ve been lucky 
enough to do a variety of 
things: stage, movies, TV, 
even dancing and singing at 
some trade shows. I do 
voiceover work, supplying 
background voices on TV 
shows like SLIDERS. And I 
still wait tables when the 
work gets thin, I’ve been do- 
ing that for five years now.” 

Equally frustrating is the 
ultimate gamble: survival. 
An actor is dependent upon 
tallying character roles or 
graduating to A-product. 
The sexpot’s longevity is 
eclipsed by a younger breed 
of a breathy blonde who’s 
perpetually cloned and al- 
ways waiting in the wings. 
“This is the one business 
where your abilities, your 
background and training, 
don’t really mean much,” 
says Rodgers. “You can be 
walking down a street or 
talking at a party and, if 
you have the look that a 
Spielberg or someone is 
looking for and they see you, 
it’s suddenly a whole other 
world for you.” 

Hollywood is a compati- 
ble milieu for the Amazon 
woman. She’s fueled for a 
“survival of the fittest” com- 
petition imtil the town’s expi- 
ration date (30 years old for 
women) runs out. My money’s 
on J.J. Rodgers as a survivor. 

Addressing the spate of 
Amazon warrior pix — n^otiat- 
ed ty Sandahl Beaman in mar- 
ginalA-epics (RED SONJA, 
CONAN THE BARBARIAN) 
and Sybil Danning (HER- 
CULES, PHANTOM EMPIRE, 
WARRIOR QUEEN) and 
Lana Clarkson (BARBARIAN 
QUEEN, DEATHSTALK- 
ER) in the B-bracket — Julie 
Strain insists, “The budget 
doesn’t matter. It’s the cos- 
tume and sword that get me 
wet. Throw in a horse and I’ll 
work for free! I rule the 
world.” Strain — whose 
HEAVY METAL II heroine, 
Fakk II, is an apocalyptic 
Amazon Warrior — notes, “A 
sword and a fringe bikini is 
every man’s fantasy and 
every girl’s dream — and I 
made mine come true! Never 
underestimate the power of a 
horse between your legs!” □ 
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DENIED CORPORATE REVENUE, LA. REBELS TAILOR COMMERCE- 
INCLUDING THEIR SWORD & SORCERY SAGA— FOR “NO BUDGETS.” 



Dennis Devine supervises production o1 AMAZON WARRIOR. "Since we play- 
ed it tongue-in-cheek, we decided to get by with something cheesy & campy." 


BY JOHN THONEN 

Producer Jerry Bruck- 
heimer has earned the 
freedom to stretch his bud- 
gets past the nine-figure 
bracket. Roger Corman 
and Charles Band, however, 
operate within the constric- 
tions of $1,000,000 (or less) 
per film. But even this bar- 
gain basement capital is 
comparatively extravagant 
when, sliding further down 
the scale, you acknowledge 
a filmm akin g colony of nick- 
el n’ dimers. It’s a fragile en- 
vironment where the pro- 
duction offices are located 
within the director’s garage, 
and a budgetary adden- 
dum — like coughing-up an 
extra $100 — is strictly pro- 
hibited. Dennis Devine is 
among the filmmakers who, 
aspiring for a project on a 
more substantive scale, la- 
bor long hours for little pay 
and zero glamour. 

Devine’s latest production 
is AMAZON WARRIOR, a 
tongue-in-cheek vignette 
about a post-apocalyptic fu- 
ture. Shot in two weeks for 
something south of $80,000, 
it’s the sixth direct-to*video 
release for the Detroit native 
who, after finishing film 
school at Loyola-Marymount, 
wrote no budget films with 
partner Mike Bowler. The 
partners debuted with FA- 
TAL IMAGES (1989), a tale 
of an apparently haunted 
camera which conspires to 
kill whomever poses in front 
of its lens. When the film 
quickly turned a profit, it 


was followed by 1990’s DEAD 
GIRLS, produced on Devine’s 
biggest budget to date (a 
whopping $100,000). Be- 
tween movies, he pays the 
bills with film crew work 
and helming direct-to-video 
quickies, including the epi- 
sodic THINGS and THINGS 
2, and HAUNTED, the latter 
a shot-on-video yarn about 
an antiquated theatre’s 
ghostly presence. 

He describes J.J. Rogers, 
who plays the title role in 
AMAZON WARRIOR, as 
“one of my all time fa- 
vorites. As a director, I find 
that some actors require a 
lot of direction or coaching, 
while some require less. J.J. 
is an actress who needs 
very little direction. She un- 
derstands her character, 
and knows how to play 
nearly every emotion and 
every action associated with 


that character. On a low 
budget shoot, when a direc- 
tor is often performing 
many functions, an actor 
like J.J. is invaluable. J.J. 
and I adjusted a few things 
in rehearsal, and she was 
dead on during nearly every 
take. The amazing thing 
about J.J. is that she liter- 
ally knows her lines front- 
wards and backwards. I 
worked with J.J. on three 
films and never recall doing 
a retake because she forgot 
or blew a line. Amazing. 

“The producers and I did 
not agree on who to cast in 
the lead. They favored an 
actress who gave a strong 
audition, was a successful 
stunt woman and would 
play the part very straight.” 

An adherence to ultra- 
low budget filmmaking 
prompts a chronic case of 
deja vu. The gaffer for one 


movie may function as a di- 
rector or writer on the next. 
AMAZON WARRIOR is pro- 
duced by Raymond Storti, 
an actor from a zero budget 
effort Devine had worked on 
as director of photography. 
Obviously inspired by XE- 
NA, the film’s lighthearted 
motif was driven by both, a 
creative impulse and practi- 
cality. “We had some lofty 
plans early on, but eventu- 
ally we could see that the 
money was running out too 
quickly,” says Devine, who 
originally visualized the 
film as homage to low bud- 
get spear n’ sandal sagas 
cranked-out in the ’60s. 
“Since we were playing it 
tongue-in-cheek anyway, we 
decided we could get by with 
something really cheesy and 
campy.” 

Partially assembling his 
cast from ads in Dramalog, 
Devine also leaned on his 
unofficial repertory compa- 
ny. “'You try for good actors,” 
he explains, “but the most 
important thing is that they 
are reliable — that they at 
least show up. On these 
budgets, just one person not 
showing up can destroy 
your shooting schedule.” As 
a point of clarification, 
Devine recalls an incident 
that transpired during a cli- 
mactic scene in THINGS. It 
was the money shot: some- 
one discovers a killer has 
incarcerated 33 women in a 
chamber. Since the film was 
fueled on a no-budget, none 
of the talent was paid; con- 
sequently, only half a dozen 
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actors showed up. “There I 
am,” laughs Devine, “run- 
ning through my neighbor- 
hood, knocking on doors 
and asking girls, ‘Hey, 
would you be willing to be 
tied up in my garage?”’ The 
insanity of the premise 
notwithstanding, Devine 
managed to corral about a 
dozen volunteers, less than 
half of the impromptu cast 


he needed. “I started slap- 
ping wigs and dresses on 
guys, sticking them in the 
background with their 
heads away from the cam- 
era and I got it to work. 
That’s the whole creed of 
low budget filmmaking. It’s 
all a question of how cre- 
ative you can get when 
something goes wrong.” 

While most of Devine’s 


C(| had lofty plans for AMAZON 
WARRIOR but the money ran out. 
The credo of low budget filmmak- 
ing Is how creative you can get 
when something goes wrong. >> 


cast and crew are paid for 
their services, a deficiency 
of “deep pocket” expenses — 
an executive privilege re- 
served for corporate stu- 
dios — is often a source of 
frustration. “Johnny Mar- 
tin, an experienced stunt co- 
ordinator, came to me one 
day and said, ‘Dennis, this 
scene has a campfire. We 
could do a fight around it 
and I’ll let you set me on fire 
for an extra 100 bucks.’ I 
went crazy. I’ve always 
wanted a burn stunt in one 
of my films. So I run to the 
Ray Storti, the producer, 
and tell him and he says, 
‘Sorry, we don’t have the 
money.’ So I shout, We can’t 
come up with a hundred 
bucks?’ And Ray says to me, 
‘You got a hundred bucks?’ 
and I said, WeU, not on me.’ 
So we didn’t do the burn 
stunt. We didn’t do it be- 
cause we couldn’t afford a 
lousy hundred bucks... 
though I came close to set- 
ting my producer on fire 
over it.” 

Studio built sets and 
rescheduled filming are 
just a few more of the luxu- 
ries Devine has to live 
without. He recalls that a 
murder-by-drowning scene 
for DEAD GIRLS collided 
into some inclement Califor- 
nia weather. “It was the 
coldest February in record- 
ed history. The water is just 
above freezing, and we’ve 
got to throw this girl in a 
bikini into it. Now this is a 
major scene, the kind of 
thing you have to shoot a lot 
of coverage on. We shoot it 
once and she comes out of 
the water totally blue and 
will not, ‘under any circum- 
stances,’ do another take. 
Now this is a big scene in 
the film and I need coverage 
to make it work. No way is 
one take going to do it. So 
we put the bikini on the as- 


sistant makeup artist and 
get another shot, but now 
she won’t do it again. So I 
talk another actress on the 
set into it and get one more 
take. One scene, three 
takes, three different wom- 
en. It wasn’t stunt doubles. 
It was stunt triples.” 

Devine’s forthcoming re- 
leases include THE MER- 
CHANTS OF DEATH and 
VAMPIRES OF SORORITY 
ROW, the latter a four-day 
wonder — shot on video — 
which, notes Devine, typi- 
fies commerce produced for 
starvation budgets. ‘T wrote 
it, directed it, was director 
of photography, I edited it 
and was location scout. Hell, 
I even bought the costumes 
and props. You can’t believe 
how many times you ask 
yourself, ‘Why am I doing 
this?’ Fourteen-hour days. 
People not showing up. 
Equipment and props that 
don’t work, and you’re not 
making much money. Then 
you see the first screening 
and, somehow, it’s all worth 

it.” □ 


J.J. Rodgers with producer Ray Stor- 
ti & Jimmy Jerman. “She is amazing 
...invaluable to a low-budget movie,” 






AN EXOTIC MODEL & A N.Y. DI- 
RECTOR DRAW A BLOOD BATH. 

By Dan Scapperotti 


The vampire myth is alive and well and the lifeline of 
films shot on the cheap. While prepping CRIMSON 
NIGHTS, director Jeffrey Arsenault took a page from Max 
Ophiil’s LA RONDE. Adhering to a revolving device, he 
links one character to another, all of whom are catalysts for 
breeding vampires. “I was looking to do something new,” 
said Arsenault, who also helmed NIGHT OWL. “I wanted to 


do something pretty quick, pretty simple and on a small 
scale. I came up with the concept of something that could be 
shot in a relatively short period of time and finished quickly. 


The only thing I didn’t take 
into account was that the 
cast is actually pretty large. 
I wanted to do another vam- 
pire film, and one that had a 
stronger erotic edge to it, so 
CRIMSON NIGHTS falls 
into the ‘erotic horror’ cate- 
gory. The first scene opens 
with two characters; then 
one of those characters is in 
the next scene with a new 
character, and that new 
character is in the next 
scene with someone else, 
and so on and so on. The 
tricky thing about a film 
like that is you need a lot of 
locations and a big cast. Ba- 
sically, the story line is 
about a vampire curse that 
gets passed from one char- 
acter to another. After they 
pass along the curse, you 
don’t see them again.” 

The T&A quotient runs 


rampant in the film, a fact 
the director took into ac- 
count when casting CRIM- 
SON NIGHTS. “It was im- 
portant that I find actresses 
who were comfortable with 
nudity,” he said. “The film 
really plays out the sensual 
and erotic aspect of vam- 
pirism. The eroticism is 
comparable to something 
you’d see in one of the films 
in the WITCHCRAFT fran- 
chise. In fact, that’s what I 
told the actors who were a 
little uncertain what they 
were getting into and I’d tell 
them how to prepare for it. I 
told them to go to a video 
store and rent one of the 
WITCHCRAFT films. If 
they didn’t have a problem 
with the nudity in that, they 
won’t have a problem with 
the nudity in my film.” 

The cast includes Sasha 



«l wanted to do 
something pretty 
quick, simpie and 
on a smaii scaie. 
I wanted to do 
another vampire 
fiim and one that 
had a stronger 
erotic edge.)) 


Graham, a talented actress 
stuck in a quagmire of 
quickie video commerce, as 
well as Tina Krause, LG 
Taylor and Andrea Biro. “I 
found Andrea to be very 
smart,” noted Arsenault. 
“She was very, very sharp at 
the audition and, of course, 
is very beautiful. When I 
first met her, I wasn’t quite 
sure what character I want- 
ed to cast her as but, during 
the casting process, it just 
seemed right that she was 
appropriate for a character 
called Louise. She was so 
right, in fact, that I didn’t 
even have her come to a 
callback, which is unusual. I 
normally see people two or 
three times before I make a 
casting decision. But there 
was just something that 
clicked.” 
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l(| don’t take act- 
ing lessons. My 
mom said, ‘If you 
can act in life & 
fool people, you 
can act in a film 
because life is a 
sta^e.’ Life is my 
acting teacher.)) 


Born in Hungary, Biro — 
who immigrated to America 
when she was seven — has 
only recently flirted with 
the film industry. Her 
youthful appearance and ca- 
sual beauty have both 
helped and hindered the 
young model. “I look very 
young for my age,” sighed 
Biro, “and I’m also five feet 
tall. I knew that if I wanted 
to get into legitimate model- 
ing, I would have to be at 
least five feet, seven inches. 
So I decided to take the back 
road to modeling and even- 
tually try to get into movies. 
Today, movies have partial 
or full nudity. What other 
assurance can you give a di- 
rector that you’ll do nudity 
than to have a background 
in men’s magazines? In the 
magazine field for nude 
modeling, my youthful ap- 

L: Andrea Biro poses for Duane Pol- 
cou. “She is very beautiful and very 
sharp," says director Jeff Arsenault 
S: Slated on the set with Dan Berry. 





pearance has helped me. 
But with certain roles 
that I’ve wanted to play, 
it’s actually held me back: 
they’ll say I look too 
young and they don’t 
want to take the risk. 
Even though they’ll have 
IDs on file, they’ll proba- 
bly get harassed with cer- 
tain movies! So, hey, a lot 
of directors don’t want to 
take the risk.” 

Biro’s first nude mod- 
eling assignment landed 
her on the cover of Tight 
magazine’s Christmas is- 
sue. “It was strange and 
awkward. .at the same 
time it was fun,” she said. 
“Because I was on the 
cover, that issue almost 
sold out on the stands. 
Everybody was really 
nice to me and Anneli 
Adolfsson, the photogra- 
pher, was really cool. She 
is a really wonderful 
woman to work with.” 

Biro applies a rigid 
discipline to her choice of 
modeling gigs. “I’ve want- 
ed to keep it as a single 
photo shoot,” she said. 
“I’ve never done a girl- 
girl shoot. I’ve never done 
a guy and girl photo 
shoot. I’ve only done sin- 
gle photo shoots, and I’ve 
turned down roles in erot- 
ic films because I don’t 
want the label of a porno 
star.” As a teenager. Biro 
practiced dance routines 
which included ballet, tap 
and jazz, but her dili- 
gence was prompted less 
by the art and more as a 
defense mechanism. “I 
had no figure,” admitted 
Biro. “I was a very skinny 
girl when I was younger. 

1 looked like a little stick 
figure that you drew 
when you were in preschool. 
Dancing helped evolve most 
of my figure, giving form to 
my legs and my body. It 
helped me present myself a 
lot better.” 

Working the print medi- 
um for almost two years. 
Biro has appeared in over 
a dozen magazines. To 
maintain a bit of anonymi- 
ty while still building a fan 
base. Biro camouflages un- 
der a “Nina” pseudonym 
for her nude shoots. “I try 


to use Nina as much as I 
can because my fans know 
me as Nina,” she said. “I 
try to keep that so the fans 
can follow and know it’s 
me.” 

When pressed to describe 
her career goal. Biro replies, 
“I want to do at least one is- 
sue of Cosmopolitan or 
Mademoiselle." 

Her lack of experience 
notwithstanding, the young 
model has recently landed 
small roles in several films. 


“I’m not taking acting 
lessons,” she reaffirmed. 
“I’ve never taken one in my 
life. My best teacher is life. 
My mom always told me, Tf 
you can act in life and fool 
people, then you can act in 
a movie because life is 
nothing but a big TV series 
or a big stage.’ Life has 
been my biggest acting 
teacher.” 

The ingenue plays an 
angst-plagued adolescent in 
CALL ME TOMORROW. 


“I’m this seductive girl 
who steals the lead’s 
boyfriend,” she grins. 
“She gets into a fight with 
her boyfriend and I lure 
him away from her. When 
she confronts me, I get 
out of the situation by se- 
ducing her. The producer 
was also the lead. I don’t 
remember her name, I’m 
bad with names. I just do 
my part and leave.” 

Cast in PSYCHO SEX- 
UAL, she cruised to the 
film’s Long Island loca- 
tion to participate in a 
bizarre dream sequence. 
“That was a fun movie,” 
said Biro. “This psychotic 
guy is in the hospital un- 
der a lot of tranquilizers 
and is being sedated. He 
remembers a girl from his 
past. I’m lying on the 
beach and he comes out of 
nowhere and just bites 
me.” 

Abit of “new mil- 
lennium” Grand Guig- 
nol, CRIMSON NIGHTS 
is composed of several vi- 
gnettes which introduce, 
and then bundle off, a 
dramatis personae of 
characters. Biro plays a 
blissful soul who returns 
home with a rather dubi- 
ous buddy. “My charac- 
ter, Louise, gets killed by 
a vampire and then 
turns into one, herself," 
she noted. “It was fun to 
do. The thing that’s 
weird is that there is no 
biting involved. No 
fangs. I invite a friend 
over not knowing he’s a 
vampire. We have din- 
ner, it turns into a very 
romantic scene and we 
start making out. Sud- 
denly, he slices my neck 
open with a letter opener 
and sucks out my blood. I 
then turn into a vampire. I 
seduce a guy in the gallery 
and cut his neck with a nail 
file, and he turns into a 
vampire. ..and the process 
goes on.” 

Was the role a learning 
experience? “Sure, I never 
knew how to kill a person 
and it helped me to learn 
how to do that,” said Biro. 
“I never died in a film so it 
helped me to make dying 
look realistic.” □ 
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FATALE 

ATTRACTIONS 

Vraney.who, along with Fried- 
man and Lewis, provides a com- 
mentary track lor the Aims. "And 
both, 2000 MANIACS and COL- 
OR ME BLOOD RED, have 
about 1 4 minutes each of un- 
seen footage." 

• Based upon HEAVY MET- 
AL: F.A.K.K. 2, this summer’s 
full-length, animated saga, Ritu- 
al Entertainment has developed 
a PC game that adds some 
longevity to the torrid & tough ti- 
tle character. Embodied by ex- 
ploitation empress Julie Strain, 
F.A.K.K.2 Is a “sci-fl icon for the 
new millennium." The interactive 
game sticks to the film's sce- 
nario: years after defeating Lord 
Tyler, the heroine gathers out- 
casts of the universe and returns 
to her home planet, which has 
been devastated by her neme- 
sis. She reconstructs her com- 
munity into the bountiful Eden. 

But all is not tranquil. A titanic 
spaceship, the size of a sun, 
plows through the universe. The 
vessel devours worlds as It 
moves towards It’s final destina- 
tion: Eden. And, at the helm, is a 
tyrannical Gith. In the third per- 
son 3D action game, the player 
controls the heroine in the war 
she wages against Gith Indus- 
tries. For a preview, check-out 
‘Gathering of Developers' Noc- 
turne interactive-PC game ("Ma- 
ture" rating, 17+); a trailer for 
F.A.K.K. II is included— and it 
rocksi Or. (or further info, tap in- 
to www.godgames.com 

• More whimsical in nature 
are the fantasy renderings of pin- 
up artist Monte Michael Moore 
(www.mairarts.com). The Illus- 
trator creates black and white 
pencil sketchings as a final prod- 
uct, in addition to full-color pic- 
tures for books and magazines. 

His art has graced commerce de- 
signed by Wizards of the Coast, 

Sie company that owis Dungeons 
and Dragons and Magic the Gath- 
ering. Recently, More completed 
the cover for Rebels and Tyrants, 
a novel in the Dragonland series. 

These works have been com- 
piled in Maidens: The Art of Monte 
Michael Moore, a 64-page book 
from SOP Publishing. “I’m influ- 
enced most by fantasy," said Moore. 
“! grew up playing Dungeons and 
Dragons, and liking things like mer- 
maids and dragons and swordplay 
and that sort of thing. I never started 
out wanting to do a lot of pencil art 
wori<, but that’s what I started to get 
known for. A lot of people sketch 
their drawings or Oieir paintings first 
with pencil and then paint them. I 
would actually do each pencil draw- 


Thls Michael Moore rendering, included within his Maidens book, earned the fantasy 
artist an award for Best Black and White Illustration (1998 World Fantasy Art Show). 


ings anywhere from 18 to 30 hours. 
Not that many artists work in fin- 
ished black and white because they 
think it takes color to sell art work, 
not just quality. I do a fair amount of 
color work but. as far as my fans go, 
I sell just as much black and white 
as I do color." 

The book's color cover illustra- 
tion, titled Call the Dragon, offers a 
pair of drop-dead gorgeous angels, 
one rendered with white wings and 
hair, the other hued in black. Heavy 
Metal model Stacy E. Walker, 
whom Moore met at a comic book 
convention, posed as the dark an- 


gel, while the artist’s fertile imagi- 
nation produced the other. “The 
reason the angel with the dark hair 
doesn’t look exactly like Stacy is 
because 1 painted her with black 
hair," Moore explained. "I changed 
her hair color so it would match 
with the black wings, which was ac- 
tually her idea. I told her I was 
thinking of doing a cover with some 
angels on it and she said, 'Wouldn’t 
It be cool to have an angel with 
black wings Instead of white?’ I 
thought that was a great idea. Input 
from the model is more a reflection 
of herself.” 


Among the other celebrities 
featured within the book: Playboy 
model Mley Bagget earns sever- 
al pages, including asketching 
which translates her into an 
aquatic vixen. FF scribe & 
Wicked City siren Roxanne 
Michaels (6:4) sprouts a pair of 
wings. Denver model Krisha Fos- 
ter appears as a pirate who's 
lean and mean and Krystal Tow- 
ers— Miss World Exotic Dancer, 
1 995 and '96 — packs a brace of 
pistols and a mini-kilt for her mur- 
al. The robust appeal of FF cover 
woman Rebecca Ferratti (2:4) re- 
quired nothing less than two 
pages for her transformation into 
mermaid. Penthouse Pet Melissa 
Wolf is posed astride a futuristic 
motorcycle in “Built 4 Speed," 
one of Moore’s best selling prints. 

When he started work on Call 
the Dragon art, Moore wanted to 
do “something decidedly differ- 
ent. Something was lacking. Un- 
like novel covers, my art didn’t 
communicate a story. A novel 
cover tells a story that intrigues 
a reader. 'What's going on 
here?' Since I'm my own art di- 
rector on the book, 1 wanted 
something going on. My idea on 
the cover was that there were 
these two angels who were 
caught up in the middle of this 
scene, but they didn’t realty 
know what was going on around 
them. The angel in white has her 
foot on a dragon made out of 
stone. There is a little 'gargoyle 
wizard’ in.the background. I 
wanted the suggestion that he's 
casting a spell, waking up this 
dragon that is literally wrapped 
around these two angels and 
they don't even know he's there. 
The other angel is looking up in 
the sky and there's kind of a 
storm going on, what with dark 
clouds, lightning and an Impend- 
ing eclipse. The wind Is starting 
to pick up and she's beginning 
to realize something Is going on 
here. I put a lot of little things in- 
to the scene, like the staff one 
angel Is holding Is actually an- 
other angel whose pair of wings 
make the blade." 

• So what is a 'Clamp'? Publi- 
cist Rama Dunayevich describes it 
as “an all-temale animation studio 
in Japan." Palm Pictures and Man- 
ga Entertainment is releasing X, 
Clamp's anime film based upon a 
popular manga. Kamui, a young 
man who holds the very future of 
civilization in his hands, must 
choose to destroy one of two op- 
posing armies, the Dragons of 
Earth or the Dragons of Heaven. A 
couple of sisters, Hinoto and Ka- 
noe, portend visions of the outcome 
and arm themselves to Insure their 
own prediction prevails. □ 
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MERCHANDISE ORDER FORM 





'black SCORRoJf 

Hoger Corman. With 

floss. Athena Msssey, 
^sa Boyle, Nancy Valer. 





Ordering Information: 

Illinois Residents add 7.75% sales tax to all but 
magaane orders. 

> Make checks payable to FEMME FATALES. 

• Foreign orders: Rease pay by credit card or 
Intematonal postal money order only (US lunds). 

• Refunds or exchanges given for damaged 
merchandise only. No refunds given for subscriptions. 

• Mail to: Femme Fatales 

P.O. Box 270, 

Oak Park, IL 60303 


Shipping Charges 

■ Books, trading cards, calendars, T-shirts; 

$1 .50 U.S. - $3.00 Canada/Foreign ea. 

• Binders: $3.00 ea. 

• Videos and posters: $4.50 ea. 

• Magazine back Issues or subscriptions: Free shipping. 
Magazines, books, T-shirts, posters and binders 
are shipped via U.S. mail- Videos are shipped UPS. 

ALLOW 6 TO 8 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY. 


ORDER BY PHONE (Visa/Mastercard) 1-800-798-6515 

Answering machine for credit card orders only. For customer service please call (708) 366-5566 


(PLEASE PRINT! 

ITEM OR TITLE VOL. & ISSUE# COVER PRICE OTY. TOTAL 



*You must be 18 or older to order items marked with asterisk. SIGNATURE REQUIRED 
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The wynter’s tale 

Tve been a fan of FF for a long 
time, and especially enjoyed 
reading “Dana Wynter, Body 
Snatchers Beauty,” (8:7). I’m a 
long time admirer of the ac- 
tress and have seen almost all 
of the films mentioned in her 
interview. However, the cap- 
tion on page 31 (top) needs 
correction; the actor with 
Wynter is her co-star, Robert 
Taylor (correctly identified in 
the text, page 48) — not 
Richard Todd as mentioned in 
the caption. Except for this 
minor mistake, the article was 
great. My congratulations... 

Sylvio Ferreira Torres 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Getting to the chase 

I appreciated Laura Schiff’s 
“Best Addressed (8:1),” a sur- 
vey of websites devoted to sci- 
fi sirens. Schiff lists a Chase 
Masterson site that has been 
constructed by Ralf Franken 
(http;//memb6rs. aol.com/ 
Dabopage/index.htm). I’d like 
to recommend a couple of op- 
tional sites that have been tai- 
lored for the STAR TREK, 
DS9 star. Sample the homage 
designed by Makin’ Waves 
(www.chasemasterson.com), 
which list her public appear- 
ances. Also, check-out George 
“Stompy” Ruhr’s American 
fan club (www.chaseclub.com); 
Stompy tries to post some- 
thing new, at least once a 
month, about the latest occur- 
rences in Chase’s career; the 
site also contains over 1,000 
pictures in addition to reviews 
and a bio. 

Lee McGaughy 

Wilson, OK 
McGauczc(gwebtv,net 

Ed WOOD’S nuclear 
STARLET SILENCED! 

I hope Laura Schiff’s “Best 
Addressed” barometer turns 
into an annual event. Are any 
webs in progress for soap/sci-fi 
goddess Barbara Crampton 
and Robey (“Micki Foster” on 
FRIDAY THE 13TH): hey. 
whatever happened to Robey? 
How about an interview with 
this beauty? And — this is a 
wild card — any webs for 
voluptuous ’60s sex kitten Pat 
Barringer, who was featured 
in your ORGY OF THE DEAD 
(7;1) retro? 

Roger Ross 
Upton, Cambs, England 


[Actress ! photographer 
Denice Duff is developing a 
website for Barbara Cramp- 
ton. Weil keep you posted. 
Debuting in our first issue , 
Robey (i.e. Louise Robey) 
was twice interviewed for 
FF; she posed for a red-hot 
pictorial (issue 1:4) on the 
cusp of her screen retire- 
ment. Contrary to rumors 
that she’s been freelancing 
as Los Angeles d.j., the ac- 
tress is married to Charles 
“The Earl of Burford”: in 
addition to raising a young 
son, Robey is writing songs 
(remember, she had a hit 
single with One Night in 
Bangkok) and children’s 
books. Tap-into http;//mem 
bers.aol.com/Fri 13 Hour/ 
index.html for further info. 
Alas, Pat Barringer (aka 
Pat Barrington) — who’s 
burlesque routines heated- 
up ’60s softcore (MONDO 
TOPLESS. ALL THE WAY 
DOWN, AGONY OF LOVE, 
etc.) — is inaccessible for in- 
terviews. No forwarding 
address. And she’s been de- 
nied veneration on the inter- 
net. We hope that researchists 
of this epoch will chronicle 
Ms. Barringer’s career on a 
much-deserved web. She’s 
memorable in ORGY OF THE 
DEAD for her dual role as 
“Shirley" and the juicy, jigglin’ 
Gold Girl (vintage nudie- 
eutie): her unflinching recita- 
tion of Ed Wood’s dialogue is 
equally memorable ("You sure 
picked the wrong night to find 
a cemetery". ..“1 can't imagine 
anything dead playing that 
music’’. ..Fortunately, she was 
spared the worst lines, e.g. 
“Nothing alive looks like 

that!’’).] 

FEMMES FATALES... 

I certainly enjoy your maga- 
zine, but I’m surprised that 
you have never printed an in- 
terview with my favorite ac- 
tress, the lovely and very tal- 
ented Brooke Adams. Her 
work— SHOCK WAVES, the 
INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS remake, THE 
UNBORN and SOMETIMES 
THEY COME BACK— has 
contributed substantially to 
the genre. 

Kenneth G. Thelen 
Northville, MI 

We’d all appreciate an inter- 



im Robey (1:1, 1:4), the femme fatale of 
FRIDAYTHE 13TH. t^ishlng after production 
of PLAY NICE, she’s now a songwriter & scribe. 

view with comely Cami Coop- 
er, who played the heroine in 
Wes Craven's SHOCKER. 

Lee Winters 
Lockport, New York 

...Talk about femmes fatales! 
How about delivering an in- 
terview with Angie Everhart, 
the driving temptress of THE 
DREAM TEAM? 

Barry Aheam 
Selbyville, DE 

[We’ve twice interviewed Ms. 
Everhart: check-out issues 5:3 
and 7. J4.] 

...My favorite, all time femme 
fatale is Adrienne Barbeau, 
who could be romantic or row- 
dy (SWAMP THING. ESCAPE 
FROM NEW YORK, THE 
FOG). You talk about cracking 
the Boy’s Club! Thanks for her 
interview in 5:4. Is there any 
likelihood Adrienne will be 
back in the genre? 

Mary Watson 
Houston, Texas 

[Ms. Barbeau hops a Harley 
and kicks serious butt in THE 
CONVENT, a horror film 
written and co-produced by 
leading lady Chaton Ander- 
son. We’ll keep you posted on 
this 2000 release.] 


Fan clubs 

Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes, if you 
wish a reply. 

Jennifer Ashley (p. 36) 

www.jenniferashley.com 

Sara Barrett (8:10) 
www.sarabarrett.cora 

Cavewoman (page 16) 
www.basementcomics.com 

CC Costigan (8:11) e-mail 
lucky007@pacbell.net 

Denice Duff (8:2) 
www.deniceduff.com 

Dita 

www.dita-in-distress.com 

Mamie Van Doren (5:8) 
www.mamievandoren.com 

Christina Fulton (8:6) 
www.sexi3magic.com 

Roxanne Michaels (7:13) 

e-mail: scifisiren@aol.com 

Jill McWhirter (7:11) e-mail 
jillianmcwhirter@hotmail.com 

Taaffe O’ConneU (6:4) 
www.taaffetells.com 

Ingrid Pitt (1:3 & 6:1) 
www.pittofhorror.com 

Stacy Rosman (7:14) 

www.lovestacy.com 

Claire Stansfield (8:6) 
www.clairestansfield.com 


Kara Styler (7:6) 
www.kara8tyler.com 


Laurie Wallace 

www.lauriewaliace.com 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


»itli yourM. Classilie 
SO.TSpef word; caps 
wIdcapsSO.SO e^drai 


CAVEWOMAN COMICS: Available Sack Is- 
sues; Write To Rob Qreen, P.O. Box 351, Up- 
per Darby, Pa. 19082, or call 610-352-0767. 
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Get To Know The Real 



EmsT Video 

Only $4^^ 

jius S&H 

Collector’s Editic 

No Minimum To » 

> Cancel Anytime 


r 

UNIVERSAL' 


©2IH)0 UnivifHil SfuAns. AO lOsHls Rusrtwi. 


"Wrong Woman to 
Get Rough With.” 

COLLECTOR’S EDITION AVAILABLE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME! 

“In a time of ancient gods, warlords and 
kings, a land in turmoil cried out for a 
hero. She was Xena — a mighty princess 
forged in the heat of battle.” Now you can 
re-discover the ancient legends, born 
again in the powerful hit TV series, 

XENA; WARRIOR PRINCESS, avail- 
able for the first time, in this power- 
packed collector’s edition. In yoiur first 
volume, ‘Sins of the Past’, you’ll discover 
how Xena protects Gahrielle’s village 
from a vicious warlord, and a grateful 
Gahrielle chooses Xena as her n 
tor. Later Gahrielle saves Xena’s 
life in a battle, and being in her 
debt, Xena agrees to accept 
Gahrielle. Together they fight 
against the forces of evil. 

IT’S FREE FOR lO DAYS! 

Now the first of Xena’s 
adventures — captured on 
video — can be yours to 
preview FREE for ten days, 
if you decide to keep this 
edition, pay just $ 4.95 plus ^ 

S&H. ORDER TODAY! You don’t ^ 
want to keep the Princess waiting! 

^YES! PI... *. intodu*,, ,id» .f fa. 

Princess for 0 FREE 10-day preview. IF I dedde lo keep the video, I’ll poy 
just S4.95 plus S3.99 shipping and handling. If I do not choose to keep my 
Introductory video, I con return it within 1 0 doys ot your expense, owe 

video in the series about every 4-6 weeb, and I'll oivcoys hove 10 days to 
exomine it. I'll keep only the videos I wont ot just SI 9.95 each plus shipping 
and handling, and I may concel anytime I like. AVAIUBLE ON VHS ONLY. 
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